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How much is a dog’s life worth? Why, 
you might as well ask, ‘““What is the price 
of friendship?” There isn’t any answer, 
of course, except that to be found in 
every dog owner’s heart. 

Yes, a dog’s life is a matter of the 
human heart. But because so many pup- 
pies were being born just to become 
“mortality statistics” it is now a concern 
of science, too. For dog owners in this 
and other countries, seeing their pets 
suffer and often succumb-to that devas- 
tating malady, distemper, commissioned 
science to do something about the prob- 
lem. The result is one of the most soul 
satisfying achievements that ever blessed 
the relationship between the human and 
the canine world. 

This is the Laidlaw-Dunkin Distemper 
Preventive, developed in England and 
introduced in this country by the Lederle 
Laboratories, to whom the task of pro- 
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ducing it on a large scale was safely 
intrusted because of their reputation for 
leadership in the field of biologicals for 
veterinary use. 

With this amazingly effective vaccine, 
veterinarians have been able to reduce 
the dog mortality caused by distemper 
to a very small percentage of the 
former rate. In approximately 95 
out of 100 cases, when adminis- 
tered properly and at the right 
time, it effects complete immuniza- 
tion against the disease. Thus does 
your pet today have a much better 
chance of enjoying good health 
and a ripe old age. 

But preventing disease in dogs 
and other animals is only a part 
of the work done by the Lederle 
Laboratories, a division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company. Here vac- 
cines, sera, pharmaceuticals, bio- 
THE 
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logicals and chemotherapeutic products 
are developed and produced to control 
many of the bodily ills of man. It is an 
important phase of the many activities 
of Cyanamid which help to promote 
well-being in everyday life and progress 
in the industrial world. 


American 
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‘“‘What if we have more bathtubs and cars than 
other nations? We earned them! Maybe we 
got a little soft...but, brother, we can toughen 
up again. I read where millions of Americans are 
suffering from HIDDEN HUNGER (malnutri- 
tion) due to improper eating. O.K...here’s one 
American who’s going to follow Uncle Sam’s 
new Yardstick of Nutrition!’”’ 


First on many proposed diets to meet this yardstick is— 
DRINK MILK !And here is the milk that’s exactly right 
for the job... Sealtest Homogenized Vitamin “‘D” Milk. 

This is no ordinary milk. It has 400 added units of 
precious Vitamin “‘D”’. In addition — the cream is distrib- 
uted all through the milk. This gives it a delicious 
creamy flavor and tends to aid digestion. 

Like regular milk, it also contains minerals, and 


, | other vital food elements which so many of our modern 


: 





meals lack. 
Millions of men, women, and children suffer from 
HIDDEN HUNGER — and don’t realize it. Why take 





s 


chances? Get fit — by sensible eating and by drinking 
at least one pint of Sealtest Homogenized Vitamin “D” 
Milk every day. More for children, of course! 

Look for the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol in your 
community. It means quality and purity are supervised 
by the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection. 







Sealtest, Inc. and its member-com- 
panies are subsidiaries of National 
Dairy Products Corporation. 


Fight HIDDEN HUNGER with Sealtest Milk 


Don't miss Rudy Vallee with John Barrymore — Sealtest Program, Thursdays, 10 P.M., ¢.s.t., NBC Red Network 
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PRICE-PRIORITY PLANS FAIL P. 11 
The facts: Price control is near the rocks; 
subcontracting machinery borders on col- 
lapse; priorities control is breaking up. 
Their significance: Discrediting of the idea 
that large-scale policing of industry is un- 
necessary for successful operation of the 
arms program. The result: U.S. industry 
is to be harnessed by a system of far- 
reaching controls. Leon Henderson, Floyd 
Odlum and Donald Nelson are the key 
figures—here are the plans and methods. 
They include a “super-NRA”; supervision 
of Army-Navy buying practices; strict en- 
forcement of allocations orders. 


EXTENDING SOCIAL SECURITY P13 
President Roosevelt proposes to extend the 
Social Security program to 27,000,000 more 
Americans. Housewives, farmers, lawyers, 
maids, casual workers, are all due for first- 
hand acquaintance with a new form of gov- 
ernmental control, if Congress grants the 
President’s request. What Social Security 
would mean for them—how much it would 
cost and how it would be paid—is the sub- 
ject of this article. It explains why this 
project is one of the knottiest problems 
the New Deal has yet tackled. 


SHRINKING FAMILY PURSE 

Middle-class American families are going 
to realize only too clearly what the defense 
program means for them before another 
year is ended. Higher taxes will be only 
the first jolt. Prices of rents, clothing, 
food, fuel—painful increases have already 
started. How high are prices expected to 
go? This article provides the answers. It 


tells, in dollars-and-cents language, what’s 
in store for the typical family. The facts 
indicate severe belt-tightening for Amer- 
ican householders in the period ahead. 


TREASURY'S MORGENTHAU 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., has one of the biggest and most thank- 
less jobs in the country. He must find the 
dollars with which to arm the democracies 
. dig out of unwilling citizens the vast 
amounts required. A high-tax conservative, 
Mr. Morgenthau has frequently fought for 
radical New Deal tax programs. With 
staggering financing problems confronting 
the nation, Americans are going to hear a 
lot about Henry Morgenthau in the com- 
ing months. This timely profile presents 
his background... his views . .. his record. 


NEUTRALITY AND LEND-LEASE......P. 18 
Out of two clashing policies—neutrality 
and lend-lease—conflicting rules have re- 
sulted: American ships can go to Iceland, 
but not to nearby Halifax; American ships 
under the American flag can’t carry guns, 
but, under the flag of Panama, they can. 
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President Roosevelt and his advisers are 
planning now to clear up those contradic- 
tions. Here are the methods they may em- 
ploy; the pros and cons about the Neutral- 
ity Act . the facts and fictions about 
our foreign policy under it. 


CIVIL EXPENSES STAY HIGH P. 24 
Business is booming, yet the Government's 
nondefense spending is higher today than 
in 1934. The Pictogram expresses the para- 
dox in terms of dollars; shows how the 
New Deal’s expansion of Government 
services has kept civil expenses up to the 
level of pump-priming days. The record in- 
dicates what is ahead in federal financing. 


WHY RELIEF LOAD IS HIGH 

More U.S. workers are drawing pay checks 
than ever before. But relief spending is al- 
most as high today as it was in the darkest 
days of the depression. Underlying the 
seeming contradiction are these facts: con- 
tinued unemployment for 5,300,000 work- 
ers; increasing relief demands from the 
aged; widespread use of the WPA in de- 
fense work. Other elements include the 
sharp conflict between economy advocates 
and spenders; the farm bloc’s influence. It 
all adds up to a complex situation . . . ana- 
lyzed and interpreted in a Special Report. 


TAX PROSPECTS FOR 1942 

The Finance Week in this issue tells the 
reader what to expect in the way of taxes 
next year. The Treasury is insisting on 
higher income taxes as the main device to 
retard inflation and pay for defense. But 
Congress leans toward higher excise taxes, 
possibly a manufacturers’ sales tax. Treas- 
ury plans and congressional suggestions 
are here explained . . . prospects for each 
examined. These are the reasons why the 
public is expected to face a double-edged 
problem next year: how to pay for levies 
on 1941 income and at the same time save 
enough to pay the toll on 1942 earnings. 
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( NE day the man in charge of research at 
Corning called in the man who writes 
these advertisements. 

“T think we’re making a mistake in our ads,” 
he said. “In these critical times, we should re- 
mind people that glass is a basic raw material 
and that Corning makes many, many different 
glasses for many different kinds of jobs.” 


It sounds almost unbelievable, but Corning has 
developed more than 25,000 glass formulae. 
Every day chemists pour widely varying raw 
materials into rough clay crucibles to obtain 
more types of glass. The results are to the glass- 
maker what seedlings are to nurserymen. Some 


new kind of Glass... 





are discarded. Some are used. Some are com- 
bined to achieve the sought-after formula. 
This patient labor has led to such remarkable 
discoveries as the Pyrex heat resisting glasses. 
It has produced glasses of a hardness that com- 
pares with steel. It has produced crystal as 
clear as dew. 

Today with metals in pressing demand for de- 
fense, Corning’s research experience is doubly 
important. It has enabled Corning to adapt 
glass to many strange but practical 

uses, to show industry how to get 

better results from a wider use of this 

fairly abundant material. 
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If you think glass may help your production, 
Corning can give you a quick answer. Corning 


Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


LORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 
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e THE EXPERIENCE of Vitality Mills, of Chicago, sug- 
gests strongly that, if you aren’t now using Truck-Trail- 
ers, you too may find them very profitable. 

Consider, for example, Vitality’s market in eastern 
Michigan. Previously, this company shipped its prod- 
ucts by rail freight. Delivery time was three to five days. 
It bought a 10-ton Fruehauf Trailer . . . now, when 
an order is received today, it’s delivered at the cus- 
tomer’s door early tomorrow morning ! 

That kind of service has increased Vitality Mills’ sales 
in the Michigan area by 35% in less than two years! 


122,000 MILES—NO REPAIRS 


Hauling costs? They’re substantially lower, because 
handling expense is reduced, and the 10-ton load is 
pulled with a 2-ton truck . . . a much bigger load, of 
course, than such a truck could possibly carry ! 

Service costs? Vitality’s original Fruehauf Trailer has 
traveled 122,000 miles with no repair expense! 

Maneuverability? In Battle Creek Vitality drivers 
have to back their Trailer a full city block to the un- 


loading dock—and they do it easily. 


FRUEHACF 


MOTOR RANSPORT 





ESSENTIAL 
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HAULING COSTS ! | 
Go pown ! 
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**SHUTTLE’’ SAVES STILL MORE 

Whatever your hauling operation, you'll probably 
find substantial savings in the Truck-Trailer method— 
perhaps increased sales as well. Even greater savings 
may be yours if you can use the “shuttle system,” as 
many Fruehauf users do. One truck handles three Trail- 
ers—it’s constantly busy pulling one Trailer, while the 
second is being loaded and the third unloaded. 

A Fruehauf engineer will study your operation and 
advise whether you can use Truck-Trailers to advan- 
tage. Why not call him... 





today? 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY *« DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas Cry, TorRONTO 


Los ANGELEs, 
















* *% IS MOTOR TRANSPORT important to 
national defense? One firm in South Portland, 

\\\, Maine, using Truck-Trailers, ishauling 100,000 
\ \\ tons of ship plates and shapes, and 25,000 tons 

N of boilers, shafts, propellers and equipment to 
shipyards in the Portland area .. for 
ships that are high on the priority lists. 
That’s only one company. Thousands of 
motor carriers are hauling many millions 
of pounds daily for all phases of defense 
work. . and every pound of it essential ! 


a 
“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATLON™ 


NATIONAL DEFESSE 
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NOW SGAMA 


There is reason to be concerned about inflation, about the rise that's now 
Started in living costs, about the upward spiral of prices and costs. 

What's happened to date very closely parallels the last war's record. 

But: There isn't reason for sudden alarm or dismay. There isn't to be a 
wild runaway in prices any time soon. This inflation still may be controlled. 

The fact of the matter is this: Price inflation in this war period is likely 
to be much less than in the last war; is likely to be held in some check. 

Then: U. S. prices, on the average, increased 142 per cent. This means 
that they were two-and-one-half times prewar. Now: The rise to date is 20 per 
cent. It's tending temporarily to level off. Restraints are beginning to appear. 

Best advice is to look at the situation objectively before heading for the 
Storm cellars; before acting on the basis of excitement rather than judgment. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














Differences affecting inflation last time and this are the following..... 

Then: Danger of inflation wasn't recognized from 1914 to late in 1917. 

Now: Congress and the country are alive to the dangers in an early stage. 

Then: Machinery for inflation control wasn't even created until the price 
rise had about run its course, until situation was very far advanced. 

Now: Control machinery is functioning on at least one cylinder now; is to be 
repaired and improved by Congress before many more months have passed. 

Then: Taxes that drain purchasing power were low until late in the war. 

Now: Taxes are very high and are going steadily higher to act as a check. 

Then: Rationing--a highly important measure of inflation control--came into 
use late. It never was applied with all of its possibilities in mind. 

Now: Rationing already is well past its first halting use; is gradually to 
be applied by a firm: governmental hand that can control price in the process. 

An offsetting factor is that vastly greater amounts of money now are to be 
paid out than were paid out before. Yet: All in all, there are restraints. 





Popular idea of inflation is of printing-press inflation. 

That's not in sight now. It's not likely to develop in any foreseeable fu- 
ture. That is a means of general repudiation which doesn't seem in the cards. 

Of course: National debt is rising fast. It is heading toward $100,000,- 
000,000 or even higher. However: Interest rates on debt are declining. England is 
financing her war at about 2 per cent. And: Tax revenues are rising. 

Morgenthau expects to collect $14,000,000,000 a year through present taxes. 
He has ideas about how another $5,000,000,000 may be collected. Two years ago 
U. S. was worried about how to pay for a $9,000,000,000 Federal Government cost. 

Now: A budget that size would be balanced, with $5,000,000,000 left over. 

It all goes to show that ideas about what this country can and cannot do are 
in the process of being changed. What looked like big figures a few months ago 
look today like rather small figures. The U. S. is only now beginning to learn 
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that the problem of keeping industry busy calls for dealing in very big figures. -~_ -, 
Not that there is ground for complacency over debt and inflation. Oe 
There isn't. They both are fundamental problems, Neither is yet in hand. 
Yet: It's necessary to see the whole picture. It is essential not to take 
actions based on faulty judgment of what lies ahead. There is inflation in the 
air and in the figures. But: It doesn't yet look like runaway inflation. 





Roosevelt more and more is devoting his time and efforts to world problems, 
to war strategy, to promoting the influence of U. S. through the world. 
Henry Wallace, the Vice President, is more and more being called on to deal 
with domestic problems, to act for the President on the front at home. 
As a matter of fact..... 
The President sees U. S. as the world leader of the future; sees the rest 
of the world ground down and anxious to let this country run the over-all show. 
That's what Navy Secretary Knox meant in reviving the idea of "manifest 
destiny" for U. S. leadership in the world. It's back of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson's statement that this country must enforce law in the world 
or remain armed to the teeth. Its practical working is revealed in Roose- 
velt's present effort to induce Stalin to permit the church to return to Rus- 
Sia; is shown by the President's proposals to the Vatican in Rome. 
White House in Washington is becoming a center of world affairs. 














As for the war.eceece 

Russia: In a bad way in the vitally important Ukraine. Facing loss of the 
source for more than 50 per cent of her basic war materials. But: Still able to 
put up powerful resistance if U. S. and British supplies come. 

Germany: Apparently strained on the home front; apparently showing first a 
Signs of war weariness. Hitler's trying to cheer them up, trying to make the 
German people feel that they have some friends left in the world. 

Italy: In perfectly terrible shape, verging on total collapse. 

England: Still not able to produce arms in a volume sufficient for home 
needs and Empire needs, let alone for the needs of Russia. But: Trying hard. 

Japan: Cornered, squirming, trying to be nonchalant in the face of grow- 
ing troubles. Still afraid to make the move that will mean a fight with U. S. 

U. S.: Looking for submarines and surface raiders to shoot at, but not yet 
finding them. Slowly but surely gaining in strength. Getting set for trouble. 





Underlying Congress attitude remains one of skepticism; remains one of 
wariness toward White House proposals. The pace of action still is very slow. 

The line-up looks like this..... 

Social Security changes: Inclined to delay action, to look carefully before 
increasing pay-roll taxes now or broadening coverage of old-age insurance. Idea 
of financing defense with Social Security funds doesn't appeal much. 

Neutrality: To be the center of a big fight. But: Roosevelt probably can 
get what he wants in the end. Again: Congress wants to be shown that there isn't 
some hidden move involved in the White House request. 

Six per cent profit limit: "A noble gesture," but one that isn't taking in 
Congress. There's no need to worry about it any time soon. 

Price control: Moving slowly toward action. Sentiment is crystallizing 
on the need for some kind of control. A law is probable by the year end. 

Economy: Still not in the cards for nondefense spending. 

There's no end in sight to this war period. 

It's good advice to get set for a long period of effort and strain directed : - 
at producing the goods to win a war. 
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OODYEAR’S contribu- 
hs tion to the nation’s 
great aviation program is no 
mere blueprint of things to 
come. It is a mass-produc- 
tion reality — today! 


Our subsidiary Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation —with 
its long experience in aero- 
nautical engineering and 
light metal alloy aircraft 
construction—has for many 
months been building tails, 
wings, nacelles, floats and 
other metal surfaces for 
several of America’s most 


famous military aircraft. 


Fighters and bombers incor- 
porating Goodyear parts are 
now in active service. And 
these will rapidly increase 
as new facilities now build- 
ing come into production. 


Our production of airplane 
wheels, brakes, tires and 
other accessories is zooming 
to new heights. Within its 
specialized field, Goodyear 
is now the nation’s leading 
supplier of airplane parts 
and accessories. 


G400D, YEAR 


SPECIFY GOODYEAR 
TUBES, WHEELS 


AIRPLANE TIRES, 
AND BRAKES 












ENGINEERING —a corner of the drafting rooms, Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation. 


; Oe — nn See re — 
BRAKES — machining Goodyear Hydraulic Disc 
Brake assemblies, a job that calls for highest precision. 





BULLET -PUNCTURE-SEALING TANKS— now in large-scale 
production for various types of military aircraft. 





TAILS—finishing cail assemblies, Goodyear-built for 
Martin B-26 bombers. 
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he Karch of the Nowy 


Stricter Policing for Priorities ... Moves to Aid Subcontracting . .. 





Another Billion of Pay-Roll Taxes? . . . Soaring Prices for Crops 


Taxes. Several million Americans rushed 
to buy radios, refrigerators, cosmetics, 
liquors, business machines, furs, jewelry and 
a score of other items before Oct. 1, when 
new or higher excise taxes became effective. 

Indications were plentiful that the pinch 
of war costs had just begun. (Page 15.) 
Adolf Hitler publicly punctured the Nazi 
dream of quick victory, prepared the Ger- 
man people for a long war. Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, criticizing as “inade- 
quate” present rate of defense spending, 
described the new tax law as only a “good 
start.” Next year’s tax bill, he asserted, 
will have to be “all-out” to raise new 
revenue, to check inflation and to take 
the profits out of war. (Page 43.) 

Earlier, Mr. Morgenthau had disclosed 
that his plan to limit corporation profits 
to 6 per cent of invested capital would not 
be ready for Congress before January, 
would not cover 1941 profits. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue pre- 
pared to prosecute dealers who attempt to 
profiteer by misrepresenting the new ex- 
cise taxes. 


* 2 


Federal financing. The Treasury De- 
partment announced plans to borrow be- 
tween $1,000,000,000 and $1,250,000,000, 
the largest loan floated by the Govern- 
ment since June, 1936. The reason: Ex- 
penditures for the three months since 
July 1 amounted to $5,045,975,000, of 
which 68 per cent went for defense. Defi- 
cit for the period amounted to $3,045,- 
782,000. 


* 2 


Pay-roll costs. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his intention to ask Congress to 
extend the Social Security program to 
give unemployment and old-age compen- 
sation to 27,000,000 persons not now 
receiving benefits or paying the taxes. 
Covered under the new plan would be do- 
mestics, seamen, farm operators and 
laborers, the self-employed, and _ public 
employes. Amendment of State unem- 
ployment and old-age benefit laws would 
be required. About $1,000,000,000 would 
be added to pay-roll taxes. (Page 13.) 


* * * 


Subcontracting. Through the American 
Bankers Association, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management urged banks to en- 
courage manufacturing customers to form 
contracting groups and, with the banks’ 
advice and assistance, secure Government 
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contracts or orders from prime contractors. 

Four new field offices were opened by 
the OPM Contract Distribution Division 
to help manufacturers obtain defense busi- 
ness. The cities: Columbus, Ohio; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Hartford, Conn., and Provi- 


dence, R.I. 
* * * 


Defense strikes. Assistant Navy Secre- 
tary Bard asked the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor to live up to its pledge not to strike 
against handling defense orders. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Tracy told 
the AFL’s Building Trades Department 
leaders: “There is no justification for any 
strikes in the construction industry.” 

Sidney Hillman, OPM’s Associate Di- 
rector General in charge of labor policy, 
praised the building trades unions for their 
achievements in defense construction with- 
out major stoppages. (Page 26.) 


* * * 


Priorities enforcement. Concern over 
compliance with the Government’s system 
of rationing vital materials was admitted 
by Priorities Director Nelson, who warned 
that all rating orders and regulations “must 
be scrupulously obeyed to prevent inter- 
ference with or unconscious sabotage of 
the defense program.” (Page 11.) 

Inspectors attached to the Wage and 
Hour Division, Department of Labor, are 
to be used in policing the priorities pro- 
gram. Eleven new field offices were opened 
by the Priorities Division, raising the num- 
ber of regional branches to 27. 

The OPM placed lead supplies under 
full priorities control. 


* * * 


Wholesale sales. Department of Com- 
merce reported that sales of wholesalers 
are running 30 per cent ahead of last year. 
Trend for the first eight months show a 57 
per cent increase in machinery, 54 per cent 
in plumbing and heating supplies, 62 per 
cent in electrical goods, 70 per cent in in- 
dustrial supplies and 79 per cent in metals. 
Smallest increase: tobacco and its prod- 
ucts, 6 per cent. 


Labor supply. Civilian nonagricultural 
employment is now the highest in the na- 
tion’s history. Labor Secretary Perkins 
announced that total employment has 
reached 39,542,000, or 1,166,000 above the 
August, 1929, level. 


At the same time, shortages of qualified 
workers are growing. Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator McNutt announced that, out 
of 514 occupations selected as essential to 
defense, shortages exist in 126. Chief hiring 
difficulties are being experienced by the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 

One step to ease such shortages was 
taken by General Motors Corp., whose ex- 
ecutives announced a plan to lend work- 
men engaged in nondefense tasks to com- 
panies in need of such skilled and semi- 
skilled labor for armament work. The 
workmen will not lose their seniority stand- 
ing with General Motors while on loan. 
The plan, similar to one worked out by 
the Chrysler Corp., was drafted at a meet- 
ing with leaders of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) and the OPM. 


* * * 


Farm prices. Department of Agriculture 
announced that prices received by farmers 
during the month ended Sept. 15 averaged 
43 per cent higher than a year ago. The 
farm-product price level exceeded the av- 


erage of prices paid, interest and taxes, i 
—s 


the first time in 21 years. 

Agriculture Secretary Wickard disclosed 
that $500,000,000 worth of food had been 
shipped to or bought for England so far, that 
at least another $1,000,000,000 worth will 
be shipped or bought during the next year. 


* * * 


Oil. Denial that there is any shortage of 
oil on the East Coast was made by James 
A. Moffett, chairman of the California- 
Texas Oil Co. Mr. Moffett said he had 
been advised that Britain has “offered and 
is anxious” to return borrowed American 
oil tankers, but that the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s office has diverted them to 
service in the Far East and South America. 


* * * 


State taxes. Delegates to the American 
Bar Association meeting at Indianapolis, 
Ind., heard Assistant Attorney General 
Samuel O. Clark, Jr., explain the Govern- 
ment’s opposition to imposition of certain 
State taxes on defense contractors. The 
Government’s position is that, in secur- 
ing equipment and supplies, the contractor 
acts as a purchasing agent of the United 
States; that taxing the United States is in- 
valid. 


* * * _ 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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MAGN ES FUME 


MADE USEFUL 
THROUGH RESEARCH 


magnesium, like many other metals, is of 
slight value in its pure state. To serve in 
various capacities it must possess varying 
degrees of strength, hardness, ductility and 
other essential properties. 


There are now more than 20 of these Dow- 
METAL alloys, each with special characteristics 
to meet specific requirements, and Dow re- 
When Dow, on its own initiative, developed search in this field continues. 

processes for the extraction of magnesium 
from Michigan brine in 1915, it had taken only 
the first step toward giving America its own 
magnesium supply. 


Much has been said about the production of 
magnesium—this weight-saving metal so vital 
to our defense program. 


It is this program of intensive effort through 
many years that accounts for the important 
place DOWMETAL magnesium now occupies in 
the plans of American industry and defense. 
Of equal importance was the research devoted 
to developing a range of useful magnesium 
alloys (DOWMETAL*) so that industry 
could take full advantage of the lightest 
of all structural metals. Those familiar 
with metal characteristics know that 
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tween the Lnited States and Europe. They 
Oo hind North and South America together. 
shape history. They carry the hopes of as well as Alaska and the U.S. They bring 
the distant Orient and Aus- 


strengthen our ties, build our prestige with 
these neighbors. And finally they serveas this 


nation’s lifelines of defense, linking our 


dred far-flung countries. the Flying Clipper 


Ships of Pan American are helping t 


far outposts and bases ina strategic network. 
democracy everywhere. 


Upon their prompt arrival hinge de- tralasia within days of our 
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PRICE-PRIORITY SYSTEM FAILS— 
STRONGER CONTROLS COMING 


Government Ready to Move Farther Into 


Broader policing, allocation 
of materials, subcontracting 
as basis of new program 


The violent crack-up of another idea is 
occurring right now in Washington. This 
idea is that a vast armament program can 
be operated successfully with a small or- 
ganization and without large-scale polic- 
ing of industry by Government. It’s the 
idea that over-all planning can be avoided. 

A stalled, badly battered defense ma- 
chine is the result of this line of thinking. 
Price control is near the rocks. Priorities 
control has broken down in some impor- 


erg" parts and is breaking down in others. 


Machinery for spreading defense work 
among small industries is in a state bor- 
dering 6n collapse. A major rescue job 
in all of these fields is just starting. 

What’s happened is this: 

In prices: Leon Henderson sought by 
persuasion and by threatened use of un- 
certain powers to hold price rises in check. 
He is able to point to relatively stable 
prices for the 31 commodities on which 
ceilings are placed. But: There is an ad- 
mitted growth of “bootlegging” on a large 
scale and affected industries are beginning 
to challenge the price controller. Mr. 
Henderson is too kindhearted to try to 
use the sledgehammer type of power he 
does have because that use would involve 
destruction of business of the price viola- 
tor. The result is that the general price 
level is following very closely the infla- 
tionary course of the last war. 

In priorities: Dollar-a-year men, called 
in to run the defense machine, had hoped 
that a few officials sitting in Washington 
could tag the orders going to industry in 
the order of their importance and that in- 
dustry then would see that these orders 
were filled in proper order. But: The Army 
and Navy Munitions Board has poured out 
between 750,000 and 800,000 of these tags, 


gree priority ratings, and the Office of Pro- 


duction Management another 40,000. In 
some industries, buyers are turning up with 
tags entitling them to more goods than the 
industries can produce. 
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Further: There are convincing signs that 
some buyers, including the Army and 
Navy, are using priority ratings to build up 
big inventories, at a time when peacetime 
industry is beginning to starve for mate- 
rials. There are other signs of violation of 
orders as well as signs of favoritism among 
buyers. In other words, with almost no 
policing, the power of priority, which is a 
power of life and death over individual 
businessmen, apparently is being abused. 

That’s the situation inherited by Donald 
Nelson, as executive director of the new 





ry 


FLOYD B. ODLUM 
Subcontract speed-up 


—Acme 


Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
In contract letting: Here, as in using 
priorities, businessmen had hoped that the 
Army and Navy, in placing orders, would 
break those orders down into small units 
which would attract bids from smaller 
concerns. They hoped also that industry 
would subcontract widely enough so that 
small as well as big industry would be pro- 
tected against any forced shutdown. 
Actually: Floyd B. Odlum, taking charge 
of the new Division of Contract Distribu- 


the Domain of Industry 


tion, finds that defense orders are highly 
concentrated in a very few companies. He 
is faced with the fact that the Army has 
made few real plans to spread the new bil- 
lions in orders soon to be let. More than 
$20,000,000,000 worth of business already 
on the order books cannot be redistributed. 
There is serious trouble ahead for an es- 
timated 80 per cent of the smaller factories 
of the nation. 

This all means: The dollar-a-year men 
who ran this country’s over-all defense ma- 
chinery guessed wrong in making two vi- 
tal decisions. First, they guessed wrong in 
deciding that an immense armament pro- 
gram could be fitted into existing Ameri- 
can industry without large-scale expansion 
of existing plant. Second, they guessed 
wrong in deciding that the Government 
could avoid large-scale planning of the 
type that might be very difficult to get rid 
of once the emergency ended. 

The newcomers, some of them dollar- 
a-year men too, who now are taking over 
the operation of a redesigned machine for 
directing defense, are getting set to do 
what their predecessors did not do. Essen- 
tially, they are ready to push Government 
farther into the field of business than it 
ever before has gone. 

What now is to happen is this: 

In price control: Actions depend upon 
Congress approval of a price-control law. 
But: Once an adequate law is enacted, 
Leon Henderson is prepared to use the 
authority of Government to try to con- 
trol the prices of between 100 and 200 ba- 
sic industrial commodities. He hopes to re- 
strict the upward movement of farm prices 
and to induce labor unions to temper their 
demands for wage increases. Yet it is in 
this field of inflation control that the Gov- 
ernment plans are least definite. 

In priority control: Here Donald Nelson 
is setting under way a program of the 
most far-reaching importance to American 
industry. This program calls for a super- 
NRA—for an NRA in which there is a 
minimum of “industrial self-government” 
and a maximum of Government direction 
and planning. 

Mr. Nelson intends to shift gradually 
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away from the present system of hit-or- 
miss priorities. He intends to move gradu- 
ally to a system of specific allocations. The 
present system is a sort of honor system, 
under which industry fills orders that are 
tagged with priority ratings before it fills 
other orders. The system that will develop 
is a Government-controlled system, with 
industry doing what it is told to do. 

For example: The Government, through 
SPAB, which Mr. Nelson operates, might 
decide to apply a system of allocation to 
copper. First, it would freeze all of the 
copper supplies of the country. Nobody 
could use copper except on Government 
permit. Then, the Government would de- 
cide who should be allowed to use copper 
and for what purpose and in what 
amounts. It would allocate copper to the 
specific company concerned, for use for 
a specific purpose, at a price determined 
by Mr. Henderson’s price administration. 
Further, SPAB maintain a_ hold 
over all copper newly mined and all copper 
imported. 

Through _ this Government 
would know all that there was to know 
about the vital commodity concerned. It 
could be sure that all available copper 
supplies were being used for the exact pur- 
poses that the planning officials decided 
they should be used for. But: An opera- 
tion of this kind calls for a very large 
organization, both to plan the detailed use 
of the materials affected and to make 
sure that allocations, once made, were 
adequately policed. 


would 


system, 


In Germany and in Great Britain, wide- 
spread use is being made of allocations. 
To do the policing, all the government en- 
forcement agencies are used. It is worth 
noting that SPAB now is approaching this 
Government’s various enforcement agen- 
cies to enlist their co-operation in enfore- 
ing priority and allocation orders. Ma- 
chinery of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration is expected to be in use within a 
short time. 

Then there is the matter of contract 
letting. Floyd Odlum is reversing the pro- 
cedure of the past. Instead of sitting with 
a small advisory organization to wait for 
the Army to change its buying methods 
and for big industry to agree to divide up 
its defense business, he is creating a large 
field organization that will move out to 
attack the problem directly. 

The Government’s buying methods are 
to be altered to ease requirements for 
competitive bidding. Areas that have pri- 
ority unemployment will be labeled as such 
and businessmen in those areas will re- 
ceive special treatment when Government 
orders are distributed. There will be ma- 
chinery to call to the attention of SPAB 
situations that may cause diversion of raw 
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DEFENSE CLINIC: More and more OPM consultants will be available to help the 
puzzled small manufacturer get in touch with the right prime contractor engaged in 
defense production. Objective is to share the work, fit local industries into defense 
work, utilize fuller manufacturing facilities and man power. 


materials to nondefense industries where 
the alternative may be complete ruin for 
those industries. 

Briefly: This Government is moving into 
the field of industrial planning on a broad 
scale. In doing that moving it now is 
ready to build an immense organization, 
equipped to control prices, to engage in 
over-all planning for industry and to carry 
out plans agreed upon. 

Highest officials here admit privately 
that this decision to push ahead with plan- 
ning is the most important affecting 
American industry that has been made in 
the present period. 

Until now: The effort of businessmen in 
Washington was devoted to guiding the 
Government away from policies that might 
result in a permanent expansion of the 
Government’s authority and _ control. 
There was resistance to large-scale plant 
expansion. 

Now: The business group has lost on 
both fronts. A plan for a 10,000,000-ton 
expansion in the steel industry was ad- 
vanced on October 2 by the Office of 
Production Management. In that same 
week, plans were announced for a very 
large expansion in electric power facilities. 
Jesse Jones announced that the RFC was 
about ready to sign contracts for expan- 
sion of facilities to produce aluminum so 
that total U.S. production would be 
1,600,000,000 pounds yearly. 

At the same time, a breakdown in pri- 
orities control and in the machinery for 
spreading defense work more widely with- 
in industry is forcing the Government to 


move deeply into the field of over-all plan- 
ning. 
Those now in charge of the expanding 


machinery for planning point out that >a 


Germany started in 1933 along the course 
that the United States now is ready to 
travel. In that year, the German Govern- 
ment took over control of the nation’s 
supplies of raw materials and started to 
set up the controls for determining who 
could use those materials and for what 
purpose and in what amount. Each year 
since that time controls have tightened. 
This same process was speeded in England 
during 1940 and in this year. 

The United States today is set to take 
its place in line. 

Now the question is: Will Government, 
once it sets up machinery for control over 
prices, production and distribution, relin- 
quish that control after the emergency is 
ended? 

The only possible answer seems to be 
that government, so far as history discloses, 
tends to consolidate any expansion of 
power that it promotes. In the last war, 
controls were barely established before the 
war had ended and they rather quickly 
slipped away. In this war, controls are be- 
ing set up before there is any fighting or 
before there is formal war. Those controls 
are likely to become deeply embedded in 
the period ahead. This means that today’s 
breakdown of the original national de-, 
fense machinery is just the forerunner* 
of a new set of machinery that will be 
far more extensive and more carefully 
constructed. 
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"PENSIONS FOR MORE MILLIONS? 


Problems to be Faced in Including Businessmen, Farmers, Housewives 


Collection of taxes, 
determination of incomes 
among knotty questions 


At least 27,000,000 persons in the Unit- 
ed States have a vital interest in what 
President Roosevelt now is proposing. 
Among them are business and professional 
men, farmers and farm workers, house- 
maids, and casual workers who pick up 
odd jobs. 

The proposal is to blanket these persons 
under the Government’s old-age pension 
plan. This would entail levying a tax on 
their wages, and, when they are working 
for others, on their employers’ pay rolls. 
Their benefits would be a monthly old-age 
pension when they reached 65 years of 
age, compensation for their families and 
lump-sum death benefits. 

In undertaking to include these people 
in the old-age plan, the President is tack- 


ie one of the biggest problems he has 


lever faced. The knottiest question is how 
to see that the tax is collected, and how 
to keep track of millions of persons who 
manage their own affairs, often with im- 
perfect records, and other millions who 
migrate from place to place, working irreg- 
ularly. 

Difficulty in keeping tab on these groups 
was the underlying reason for excluding 
them from the Social Security system in 
the first place. At present, the system is 
limited to those who are, more or less, 
regularly employed. The plan extends to 
approximately 40,000,000 persons. 

Congress is expected to sift carefully the 
proposal to extend the plan. If the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions are followed, millions of 
additional employers will have to learn 
something of pay-roll taxes. Among them 
will be about 2,500,000 householders who 
employ maids and casual yard workers. 

Social Security officials have been at- 
tempting for some time to work out prac- 
tical methods of extending the old-age 
plan to more persons. This is what they 
are proposing: 

For the self-employed, including about 
5,000,000 grocers and other small business- 
men, physicians, dentists, lawyers and 
other professional workers, a Social Se- 


or emma rity levy would be made on incomes. 


Present levies for old-age pensions are 
2 per cent—l per cent on the employer 
and 1 per cent on the employe. Presum- 
ably the self-employed must pay 2 per 
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cent at present rates. President Roosevelt, 
however, wants current taxes doubled, or 
trebled, which would mean a levy of per- 
haps 4 or 6 per cent. 

Before this group can be included in the 
system, however, several puzzling prob- 
lems must be solved. 

One problem is how to prevent self- 
employed persons from reporting and pay- 
ing a tax on more income than they actu- 
ally receive, in order to obtain maximum 
benefits. Benefits run from $10 to $85 a 
month, according to earnings and family 
status. Taxes apply only on incomes up to 
$250 a month. One suggestion is that these 
persons should be forced to pay income 
taxes on income reported for Social Se- 
curity tax purposes. Such a provision 
would be expected to prevent persons from 
padding old-age tax returns. 

Another problem is to determine how 
much of a self-employed person’s income 
is salary. Some of a grocer’s income, for 
example, is derived from profits. Should 
he pay a tax on his total returns, up to 
$250 a month, or should only a portion of 
that income be calculated as “salary”? 
This question still baffles officials. 

The method of paying the tax offers a 





third problem. It has been suggested that 
an employer could include his own tax 
with returns filed for employes, and that 
persons without employes could include 
old-age taxes with income tax returns. 
The case of the housewife is another 
puzzler. Approximately 2,500,000 families 
employ maids and other casual workers, 
such as laundresses and yard men, whose 
wages would be subject to the old-age tax. 
To provide an easy method of paying 
such levies, a system of stamp taxes is 
suggested. Workers would get books from 
post offices, and employers probably would 
apply to the Social Security Board for 
identification numbers to entitle them to 
buy special Internal Revenue stamps, 
representing the amount of taxes paid. 
Then, at regular intervals, the house- 
wife would paste the stamps in the maid’s 
or laundress’s book, and perhaps write 
her identification number on each stamp. 
When the book is filled, the employe 
would exchange it for another at the post 
office. A receipt would be issued for the 
amount of tax represented by the stamps, 
and a copy would be sent to the nearest 
Social Security Board field office. The 
amount of wages indicated by the stamps 
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POSTMAN WITH PENSION: THE ADDRESSEES MAY BE INCREASED 
Several puzzling problems must first be solved 
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then would be credited to the worker’s 
account. 

If the maid leaves one household and 
takes a position in another, she would 
carry the book with her and the new em- 
ployer would follow the same procedure. 

Indications are that the housewife will 
be required to pay taxes on the value of 
a maid’s board and room as well as her 
wages. Prevailing charges in the locality 
would determine the value of such com- 
pensation. Thus, if a maid receives $10 
a week, and board and room usually cost 
another $10, the housewife would pay a 
tax on $20. 

Responsibility for paying the tax rests 
with the employer. Housewives will pay 
the full tax in stamps and deduct the 
servants’ share from their wages. Under 
the law, the tax is shared half and half 
between employer and employe. The serv- 
ant supposedly would see that her book 
is properly stamped, but failure to do this 
would not absolve the housewife. Failure 
or neglect to pay taxes would subject the 
householder to a penalty ranging up to 
100 per cent of the tax. 

Loss of a stamp book would not mean 
the loss of wage-credits. The Government 
plans to take affidavits from workers as 
to the amount of stamps in lost books and 
record the sworn credits. This system is 
followed in England, where stamp books 
are used, and English experience is that 
only 1 per cent of books are lost. 

The farmer would be affected both as a 
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THE FARMER AND HIS WIFE: PLOWSHARES INTO PENSIONS 
Beneficiaries may number 11,500,000 


self-employed person and as an employer 
of labor, like the housewife. The Presi- 
dent’s plan calls for the inclusion of 4,500,- 
000 farm workers and 7,000,000 farm op- 
erators in the program. 

Most farmers would be expected to use 
stamp books, although large operators 
might elect to use the quarterly return 
plan that now applies to other employers. 
Farm workers would get stamp _ books 
from post offices, but plans are to enable 
the farmer to buy stamps from the rural 
mail carrier. 

Board received by farm laborers would 
be considered a proper addition to their 
compensation. If, for example, Farmer 
Brown pays his hired man $40 a month 
and board, the worker’s wages might legal- 
ly amount to $70. Thus the farmer would 
have to paste $1.40 worth of stamps in his 
hired man’s book each month at present 
rates; $2.80 worth if taxes are doubled. 
However, he should deduct half this sum 
from the $40 he pays in wages. 

The farm operator’s tax is more puz- 
zling in many respects than that of the 
grocer or lawyer. First is the question of 
the actual amount of a farmer’s wages. 
Net cash incomes of many farmers are, in 
fact, smaller than their total earnings. 
Some farmers grow much of their own 
food and good farmers use substantial 
amounts of their annual incomes to make 
improvements in their property. Then 
there are often such expenses as mortgage 
payments and other interest on debt. Be- 


fore farmers can be brought into the pro- 
gram, 
estimate income subject to the old-age tax. 
Next comes the method of paying the 
tax. Suggested solutions are that farmers 
using stamp books for hired hands could 
use the same method for themselves, and 
those who pay taxes quarterly could simply 
add their own payments to the returns. 
Regular employes not now included 
in the Social Security system are to be af- 
fected under the new proposal. These in- 
clude federal, State and local government 
workers, school teachers, librarians, and 
employes of nonprofit organizations, such 
as churches and social service agencies. 
Official opinion is that 1,000,000 em- 
ployes of nonprofit organizations could be 
brought into the system readily, although 
old-age taxes would tend to increase oper- 
ating expenses. Application of the old-age 
pension system to the 4,000,000 public 
employes is expected to act largely as a 
supplement to old-age retirement plans al- 
ready in effect for many of these workers. 
Some observers see in the President’s 
plan to enlarge the old-age pension system 
at the present time a device to bring more 
money into the federal Treasury. Old-age 
and unemployment insurance taxes in the 
last fiscal year brought the Treasury net 


revenues of $1,400,000,000. More is col-§ 


lected in taxes than is paid out in bene- 
fits, and this situation is expected to pre- 
vail for another 10 years at least. 

A doubled tax, coupled with an increase 
in the number of taxpayers, would result 
in substantial additions to annual revenues 
at a time when money is needed. 

Attempts to reduce purchasing power as 
a brake on inflation also are seen in the 
present proposal. Several officials have 
recommended higher taxes as one means 
of reducing current consumer spending. 
The President’s suggestion to increase 
old-age taxes, however, would be but a 
short step in this direction. 

Primary goal of the President probably 
is to broaden the base of the Social Se- 
curity system. In advocating this step at 
the present time, he is taking advantage 
of a rising national income, induced by 
the defense program, and is following a 
trend that has become general in demo- 
cratic countries. In England, for example, 
old-age, unemployment and health insur- 
ance are provided for most citizens. 

The fact that an enlarged program now 
is offered indicates that officials are no 
longer awed by the formidable task of ad- 
ministering the system for farm, domestic 
and casual workers. Most of these workers, 


furthermore, require Social Security protec-* 


tion fully as much or more than the regu- 
larly employed. Congress, however, may 
narrow the program considerably. 
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“Shrinking Family Purse: 
Where Rising Costs Hurt 


Middle Class Facing Squeeze Between Higher Taxes, Living Expenses 


Lower subsistence standard 
or end to savings programs 
choice of salaried group 


Before another year is ended, the mid- 
dle-class American householder is going to 
realize all too clearly what the defense 
program requires of him. Squeezed between 
rising costs of living from one side and 
rising taxes from the other, he will find his 
income will provide far fewer comforts. 

The middle class—that group with in- 
comes ranging from $2,500 to $10,000 a 

| year—will be hit squarely in the pocket- 
book. Incomes of this class, which come 
largely from salaries, are not likely to rise 
very importantly. But taxes and living 
expenses already have jumped and promise 
to continue to rise. This means a substan- 

tial curtailment in ordinary spending. 
ae] A typical example would be a $4,000- 
a-year family. Take John Smith, an office 
manager who earns this amount. He has 
found his income adequate to provide for 
a wife and two growing children. His liv- 
ing expenses, according to the National 
Resources Committee, average about $3,- 
200 a year, as shown in the chart. The re- 
maining $800 goes for donations to his 
church, the Red Cross and the Community 
Chest; for Christmas, birthday and anni- 
versary presents to friends; for taxes and 
savings. Savings, amounting to $600, in- 
clude insurance premiums, reductions on 
installment debt, provisions for a “rainy 
day,” and sums set aside to educate his 
two children when they reach college age. 

Taxes are the first jolt. This year Mr. 
Smith’s federal income tax was a mere 








$35.20, even with the 10 per cent defense 
tax. Next year he will have to dig up 
$154, more than four times this year’s 
sum. Other taxes also will affect him. 

Mr. Smith must pay $5 for the use of 
his automobile. If he wants a new car, the 
tax is 7 per cent instead of 31% per cent 
of the manufacturer’s price. Tires carry a 
10 per cent tax and the same levy ap- 
plies to cameras, sporting goods, radios, 
phonograph records, his wife’s cosmetics, 
and most household equipment. He must 
pay 13 cents instead of 11 cents on play- 
ing cards, and liquor, if he should buy 
any, costs 25 cents a quart more. 

Higher cost of living, however, will over- 
shadow the tax increase. The outlook is 
that next year Mr. Smith will have to pay 
at least $600 more for food, rent, house- 
hold operations, clothing and his auto- 
mobile, if he expects to continue his pres- 
ent standards. Instead of $3,200, general 
living costs will jump to $3,800, which, 
with the income tax, will eat up almost 
the whole family income. 

Costs are likely to rise as follows: 

Food, the family’s major expense, usual- 
ly requires $920. At today’s prices the 
same food costs $1,050, reflecting a 15 
per cent increase in retail price. Within 
another year, the family larder is likely 
to need $1,300 to be as well filled. 

Rent may not increase so markedly. To 
date rents have increased only -2 per cent 
for the country as a whole, but the Smith 
family lives in a defense area where rents 
are climbing. Indications are that they 
must pay at least 10 per cent more for 
their house, which will raise this budget 
item from $580 to $638. 


Costs of running the household also will 
be higher. Fuel and lighting charges al- 
ready are up 8 per cent, telephone bills 
will be taxed 6 per cent, and laundry 
charges are likely to rise. This item of 
$376, therefore, promises to near $400. 

Clothing prices have increased 3 per 
cent since 1939 and are certain to go 
higher, since wholesale prices already have 
jumped 17 per cent. 

The Smith family budget probably will 
have to allow $435 instead of $372 for 
clothes next year. If Mrs. Smith needs a 
fur coat, or Mr. Smith an overcoat this 
year, these charges will be higher still. 

Automobile upkeep is another rising 
item. New car prices are likely to be at 
least 10 per cent more, and if the old car 
is kept, rising taxes and higher costs for 
parts and repairs will pinch the family 
again. Prospects are that the Smith auto- 
mobile will require $400 instead of $340. 

The outlook for this typical $4,000 
family points to what is ahead for all 
middle-income groups. These families 
either must eat less well, be more poorly 
clothed, rent cheaper homes, or end their 
savings programs. Continued sharp rises 
in living costs even may abolish the mod- 
erately well-to-do middle class altogether. 

The high cost of living is hitting these 
groups perhaps harder than any other. 
Wage earners are in a position to force 
higher rates. Farmers will benefit from 
higher prices. The rich are better able to 
make adjustments—food costs, for exam- 
ple, take only about 5 per cent of their 
incomes. The middle groups, however, are 
caught with relatively fixed incomes in a 
period of rapidly mounting costs. 
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Secretary Morgenthau: Again 
To the Front for Friend FDR | 


Treasury Head’s Thankless Job of Finding the Billions for Defense 


Battler for many 
New Deal measures 
fundamentally conservative 


The man with one of the biggest and at 
the same time one of the most thankless 
jobs in the country is Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. Mr. Morgenthau, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, must find the dollars with which 
to arm the United States, as well as to 
arm the British Empire, the Dutch Em- 
pire, China and Russia. 

One day, in his search for dollars, the 
Treasury Secretary suggested that he ought 
to be able to take away from businessmen 
all except 6 per cent of everything they 
earn in their business. The result is a loud 
and anguished cry of opposition. On an- 
other day, Mr. Morgenthau suggested that 
the time was at hand when the lid should 
be placed on Government attempts to push 
farm prices and farm income higher. Im- 
mediately, inside and outside Congress, the 
cry went up that the Treasury Secretary 
was willing to pauperize the American 
farmer. 

And so it goes. 

Secretary Morgenthau felt it necessary 
to urge bankers, who have been starved 
for loans to make during the past eleven 
years, that they now should turn their 
backs on the loan opportunities that sud- 
denly are opening. He started this past 
week to collect higher taxes on a wide va- 
riety of commodities and next March his 
is to be the thankless job of forcing mil- 
lions of individuals to pay income taxes 
that really will hurt. Even these new taxes 
seem far too low for the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Morgenthau is the country’s task- 
master. His is the job of keeping the na- 
tion’s nose to the grindstone, and the job 
of making people try to understand that 
there is no magic formula for lifting them- 
selves to prosperity by their bootstraps. 
How successful the Treasury Secretary is 
in this job will be measured by the num- 
ber of dollars that flow into his Treasury. 

The dollars required reach a prodigious 
total. Plans already announced call for 
$60,000,000,000 for defense alone. Then 
there must be $7,000,000,000 more each 
year just to operate the regular depart- 
ments of Government. And this is before 
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the real job of arming the United States 
and much of the rest of the world really 
is under way. 

Mr. Morgenthau is forced to figure this 
way: 

Every dollar that a businessman keeps in 
profits, of the dollars paid out by the 
Treasury, is a dollar that will have to be 
borrowed. Every dollar in subsidy that is 
paid out to farmers, and every dollar extra 
that the farmer gets through a price rise 
that forces Government to pay more for 
defense materials is another dollar that 
has to be borrowed. Every price increase 
represents a problem for the Treasury. If 
prices increase enough, the same armament 
that today can be bought for $60,000,000,- 
000 tomorrow might cost $120,000,000,000. 

So the Secretary of the Treasury is an 
anti-inflationist, just as he is a high-tax 
man and a man who stands for economy 
in Government expenditure, outside of 





SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
A near-neighbor . 


armament. These are things that need to 
be understood if there is to be understand- 
ing of Mr. Morgenthau’s tax plans and his 
other plans for financing a vast outpouring 
of Government funds. 

On the record, Henry Morgenthau can 
point to these facts: 

Eight of the 50 years of his life have 
been devoted to service as Secretary of the 
Treasury, a period longer than that served 
by any former secretaries other than Albert 
Gallatin, William H. Crawford and An- 
drew Mellon. 

During those years, through no fault of 
his, the national debt has risen from $23,- 
000,000,000 to $51,000,000,000 and is on 
its way to $100,000,000,000. 

But: The cost in interest of carrying each 
dollar of that debt has, under Treasury 
administration, declined steadily until to- 
day it is under 2.50 per cent on the av- 
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Debt of this period may be financed on a 
2 per cent basis. This means that twice as 
much debt can be carried for the same 
number of dollars of interest cost. 

The cost of Government, again through 
no fault of his, has risen during those eight 
years from $6,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,- 
000 annually. At the same time, due im- 
portantly to his urging, tax revenues have 
risen from $3,000,000,000 to what next 
year will be $14,000,000,000. 

There has been a consistent Treasury 
effort to stabilize the principal currencies 
of the world in the interest of more normal 
trade. 

But what of the man who directs this 
Government’s financial policy and what of 
his ideas? 

Mr. Morgenthau, the record appears to 
show, is an unusual mixture. He is the son 
of a wealthy man, a conservative, and yet 
one who is willing to be radical in tax 
policy and occasionally in finance policy. 
He is an old friend and neighbor of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who does not hesitate to 
argue for his viewpoint and who more 
often than not makes progress with his 
viewpoint, but who goes along if the deci- 
sion is against him. 

Back in 1933, Henry Morgenthau was 
Argely responsible for bringing Prof. 
George F. Warren into the Government. 
Professor Warren sold the idea that, by 
clipping gold out of the dollar, the general 
level of prices could be raised to any de- 
sired height. Partly as a result of trying 
out the professor’s idea, Mr. Morgenthau 
today finds himself custodian of $22,758.- 
000,000 worth of gold, which he doesn’t 
quite know what to do with. 

After getting burned that once, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has been very 
orthodox in matters of monetary theory. 
He looks forward to the return to a world 
gold standard and expects to see the day 
when his vast gold hoard can be put to 
good use. Secretary Morgenthau, how- 
ever, is executing a silver buying policy 
that has many earmarks of the gold buy- 
ing, but this job is being done on order 
of Congress and isn’t one that he ap- 
proves or asked for. 

When it comes to the field of taxation, 
New Dealers have found the 
Treasury Secretary a ready convert to 
their ideas. Just why this should be is 
something of a mystery. The solution, 
however, may be found in the Secretary’s 
great interest in any tax plan that will 
help him get the Federal Government’s 
finances back on an even keel. 

Mr. Morgenthau, with the President’s 
help, sold Congress on the undistributed 
profits tax. This tax, which tended to force 
corporations to pay out in dividends any 
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money they earned, was poison to busi- 
nessmen. They soon forced its repeal. But 
New Dealers say that many businessmen 
would be a lot better off today under a 
tax of that kind—if it followed the lines 
recommended by the Treasury—than they 
are under the excess profits tax. 

Then the Secretary recom- 
mended a tax that would force the person 
receiving an inheritance to divide up with 
the Government after the present tax had 
been levied on the estate itself. Now Mr. 
Morgenthau is after Congress to tighten up 
the excess profits tax and to take away 
from businessmen everything they earn 
beyond 6 per cent on the investment they 
have made. Congress is cool to that idea, 
but one of Secretary Morgenthau’s most 
notable traits is persistence. 

In the field of taxation, the Secretary 
has a tendency to listen to New Dealers. 
He depended heavily upon Herman Oli- 
phant, the Treasury’s general counsel, un- 
til Mr. Oliphant died. After that a man 
recommended by Tom Corcoran took over. 
Edward Foley, a youthful New Dealer 
became general counsel and now is very 
influential in all matters of Treasury 
policy. Another man who greatly influ- 
ences Mr. Morgenthau is Harry White, a 
New Dealer brought into the Treasury by 
Marriner Eccles when 
secretary. 

The conservative side of Henry Morgen- 
thau shows up in almost all other fields in 
which his influence carries weight. 

The Secretary for years has used his in- 
fluence to practice some measure of econo- 
my in Government. He never has gone 
along wholeheartedly with the idea of 
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pump-priming. His weight has been thrown 
against the growing number and the grow- 
ing size of subsidies. At times that weight 
has tipped the scales in favor of a try at 
economy. Then something always happened 
to upset the applecart—either a depression 
or a war. 

Where Mr. Morgenthau has most defi- 
nitely succeeded in stirring up controversy 
is in the matter of farm policy. He opposed 
revival of processing taxes and blocked 
them in a contest with Henry Wallace for 
the President’s favor. He has sought on 
many occasions to check the trend in Con 
gress toward a growing variety of sub- 
sidies to That opposition 
hasn’t often succeeded, but it has made an 
impression. 

In recent months, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has devoted his attention to war 
problems. 

Of all of the President’s advisers, Mr. 
Morgenthau has been most insistent 


agriculture. 


and 
active in pressing for streamlined action by 
Government to get action. He had an im- 
portant hand in the recent reorganization 
of defense machinery. His influence is on 
the increase. With problems of finance 
growing to proportions, the 
country is going to think a lot about Henry 
Morgenthau in the months ahead so it is 


staggering 


well to become acquainted with him and 
his views. 

Those views are conservative on every 
subject but taxation. To the businessmen 
the Morgenthau views on taxation look 
radical. Certainly they suggest many 
twinges in the pocketbook nerve of those 
of the nation who are required to pay in- 
come taxes, 
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TO REPEAL OR EVADE 
NEUTRALITY LAW—WHICH? 


President Moving to End Conflict of the Act With Lend-Lease Policy 


Efforts to eliminate legal 
restrictions on our free use 
of seas in aiding the British 


What American merchant ships can and 
cannot do under the American neutrality 
law is about to come under scrutiny by 
Congress. If President Roosevelt has his 
way, this country will reclaim her former 
right to the freedom of the seas. Ships of 
the American merchant 
wishes are carried out, will be able to sail 


marine, if his 


the seas with the same freedom as ships 
of the United States Navy, now under or- 
ders to shoot German raiders or subma- 
rines on sight. 

The President hopes to clear up numer- 
ous contradictions resulting from existing 
laws and rules. 

For example, ships flying the American 
flag can go to Newfoundland, Iceland and 
Greenland, but not to nearby Halifax. 
Ships flying the American flag can go to 
the Red Sea or to Vladivostok, but not to 
\ustralia or South Africa. U.S.-owned 
ships flying the Panama flag can be armed; 
under the American flag, they cannot. 
\merican battleships could legally convoy 
British merchant ships to British ports, 
but not American ships to those ports. 

Surrounding these contradictory rules is 
the confusion resulting from two clashing 
policies—neutrality and lend-lease. The 
Neutrality Law assumes that the United 
States can stay out of war by having as 
little to do with it as possible. The Lend- 
Lease Act assumes that the United States 
has a stake in the defeat of Germany and 
makes the United States a nonbelligerent 
ally of Britain. 

Origins of neutrality barriers: The Neu- 
trality Law, passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt in 1935, 
grew out of the period of reaction which 
followed the first World War. A strong 
contributing factor was the Nye Commit- 
tee’s investigation of the munitions indus- 
try. : 

General philosophy back of the law was 
that nations get into war because of pro- 
vocative incidents or because of the selfish- 
ness of vested interests. It was thought 
that, if this country could insulate herself 
against these causes of war, she could stay 
safely at peace. Therefore the law included 
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provisions intended to keep this country 
from trading in war materials, from per- 
mitting her ships to go into war zones, 
from extending credit to belligerents, and 
from allowing her nationals to travel on 
belligerent ships. Violation was made a 
crime, subject to severe penalties. 

First big dent in the law came after out- 
break of the war in 1939. Congress in spe- 
cial session lifted the embargo against sup- 
plying war materials, and legalized their 
export on a cash-and-carry basis. But other 
restrictions of the law were retained and 
strengthened. 

Second big dent in the Neutrality Law 
came when the Lend-Lease Act was passed 
last March. This had the effect of nullify- 
ing the prohibition against extending credit 
to belligerents. 

Provisions now in question: It is pro- 
posed now to do something about three 
more provisions of the act—those forbid- 
ding American merchant ships to be armed, 
forbidding passage of American merchant 
ships through combat zones, and _ forbid- 
ding American merchant ships to visit 
belligerent ports in certain areas. 

How these provisions work out: Upon 
passage of the amended Neutrality Act 
in November, 1939, President Roosevelt 
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designated the region around the British 
Isles, including the North and Baltic Seas, 
as a combat zone. After the invasion of 
Norway by Germany in April, 1940, this 
zone was extended to take in waters as far 
north as Spitzbergen, including the White 
Sea, on which the Russian port of Arch- 
angel is located. 

Another combat zone was added in June, 
1940, after Italy entered the war. This took 
in nearly all of the Mediterranean Sea and 
a part of the Atlantic Ocean off the north- 
coast of Africa. Also, a “stopper” 
was placed across the Gulf of Aden, with 
the effect of keeping American ships out 
of the Red Sea. | 

The Gulf of Aden “stopper” was re- 
moved in April, 1941, after Italian terri- 
tory in East Africa had been taken by the 
British. 

As to belligerent ports, the present regu- 
lations keep American merchant ship 
carrying arms from visiting the United ; 
Kingdom, Canada, South Africa, India, 
Australia and New Zealand. The United 
Kingdom recently was construed to consist 
only of England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, and not other parts of 
the British Empire which are not specifi- 
cally named in the regulations. 
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Ships not carrying war materials are 
permitted under the law to go to foreign 
ports in the Western Hemisphere south of 
35 degrees north latitude—approximately 
the latitude of Cape Hatteras. They can 
visit any ports on the Pacific Ocean or the 
Indian Ocean. They can also visit African 
ports on the Atlantic, south of 30 degrees 
north latitude—approximately the lati- 
tude of the Canary Islands. 

The effect of the provisions concerning 
combat zones and belligerent ports is to 
keep American merchant ships entirely 
away from Europe, except that they can 
visit Portugal. They are also kept entire- 
ly away from the East Coast of Canada. 
They can visit British-owned islands in 
the Atlantic. They can visit ports in the 
Pacific officially considered nonbelligerent, 
such as Vladivostok and Tokyo. They can 
go to the Red Sea. If they do not carry 
munitions, they can visit ports on the Pa- 
cific Coast of Canada, and ports in Indigee-® 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Warships of the United States Navy, 
however, can go legally anywhere in the 
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Britain. But they could not convoy Amer- 
ican merchant ships to Britain, because it 
is illegal for the American merchant ships 
to go there. 

How law has been evaded. Gradually, 
as public opinion in the United States 


j swung toward the policy of aiding Britain 
and other countries resisting the Nazis, the 

h Neutrality Law has been evaded in vari- 

;, ous ways. Here are some of them: 

if 1. It has not been invoked in the case 

'S of the Japanese-Chinese War or the Ger- 

r man-Russian War. 

e 2. American ships to the number of 500 

\- have been transferred to the registry of 
other nations and are visiting belligerent 
>, ports under foreign flags. Many of these, 
k like the ill-fated Pink Star and I. C. White, 
d have been sailing under the flag of Panama. 
" Recently two ships were made available 
2 by the Maritime Commission for the use 
h of the Irish Government. To make this 
it possible, they were chartered to the United 
States Lines Co. and subchartered by that 
.. company to be operated by Irish Shipping, 
x Ltd., under the Irish flag and with Irish 
- crews. 
3. Combat zones have been revised so as 
ie to permit ships to enter the Red Sea. 

' 4, The term “United Kingdom” has been 
PEED, odified so as not to apply to British pos- 
. sessions. ; 

.d 5. The United States has occupied and 
st fortified British islands. 
d Responsibility for these evasions is 
of shared by the President and Congress. The 
f_ law authorizes either the President by 
proclamation or Congress by concurrent 
™ resolution to designate countries as bellig- 
on erents or to designate combat zones. Nei- 
of ther has seen fit to extend application of 
lv the Neutrality Law beyond the regulations 
- now in force. 
- Alternative courses discussed: For sev- 
san eral months the question of what to do 
ao about the Neutrality Law has been receiv- 
ti- ing attention in Washington. Several altern- 
atives were considered. One was complete 

' repeal. A second was repeal of those parts 
“ of the law forbidding the arming of mer- 
ly chantmen and restricting their movements, 
= with retention of those parts still thought 
oy to be useful. A third was repeal of only 
ia, that part forbidding the arming of mer- 
9 chantmen, with other changes brought 
he about by presidential proclamation. This 

third suggestion was put forward last week 
nt by Senator Pepper (Dem.), of Florida, 
ne who argued that this would avoid another 
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fight in Congress. 


; Senator Pepper pointed out that the 
ie 


eutrality Law applies only if the Presi- 
dent finds two things: First, that a state of 
war exists; second, that application of the 
law will promote the security or peace of 
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the United States or save the lives of citi- 
zens. He added: “If the proclamations is- 
sued under the Neutrality Law do not 
protect our peace and security, why 
should not those proclamations be re- 
voked?” 

The President, it was thought, could if 
he chose find reason to eliminate combat 
zones entirely. It was pointed out that he 
could do this on the ground that Amer- 
ican ships are being sunk in waters far 
away from the center of the conflict. 

To revoke his original proclamation that 
Britain is at war, it was thought, would be 
difficult to justify. It was held that he 
could more easily find that the British 
dominions — Canada, Australia, South 


Africa, India and New Zealand—are not 
at war, in the sense that no fighting is 
going on there. 

Swing in public opinion: Encouraging 
the President in a course of bold leader- 
ship were numerous signs of a change in 
public opinion. The latest Gallup poll 
shows that a majority of people with opin- 
ions now favors removing restrictions on 
movements of American merchant ships, 
whereas last April the public was two to 
one against it. Also, the shoot-on-sight 
policy of the President, according to the 
Gallup poll, is approved by nearly 70 per 
cent. Opposition to these moves on the 
part of the isolationists still is strong, 
however. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY , 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





Under the Constitution of the United States, the 
President alone is empowered to conduct foreign 
policy. The Supreme Court has always ruled that 
the power of the Chief Executive in relations with 
foreign countries is very broad. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that the individual concepts of a President and 
his Secretary of State will shape foreign policy. 

Yet American foreign policy despite changes in 
political administration at home has shown a re- 
markable consistency and, with the exception of a 
few intervals since its birth in 1856, the Republican 
Party has stood for the upbuilding of the American 
empire and international cooperation. 

It was a Republican President—William McKinley 
—who intervened in 1898 on humanitarian grounds 
to help free Cuba from the yoke of Spanish tyranny 
and it was the same Republican Executive whose 
final speech called for a lowering of tariff barriers 
through reciprocity agreements with foreign nations. 

It was the Democratic Party which in 1900 assailed 
the extension of American sovereignty to the Philip- 
pines as “imperialism” but the nation approved the 
policy of McKinley and re-elected him. © 

It was a Republican Secretary of State—John Hay 
—who laid down the fundamentals of America’s Far 
Eastern policy by insisting on the “open door” of 
commercial opportunity in China. 

It was a Republican Secretary of State—Elihu 
Root—who helped to construct the framework of 
the historic Hague conventions which in the early days 
of the present century put the United States on record 
as favoring a system of international cooperation. 

It was a Republican President—Warren Harding— 
and a Republican Secretary of State—Charles Evans 
Hughes—who urged the Senate to adopt a resolution 
providing for membership by the United States in 
the World Court for the settlement of disputes. 


FOREIGN POLICY It was a Republican Secretary 
NOT A MATTER OF of State—Frank W. Kellogg— 
PARTISANSHIP who negotiated under President 
: Coolidge, and a Republican 
President—Herbert Hoover—who proclaimed the 
famous treaties outlawing war as an instrument of 
national policy and condemning aggressor- states. 
It was a Republican Secretary of State—Henry L. 
Stimson—under President Hoover who insisted that 
Japanese aggression in Manchukuo should not be 


recognized by the United States or by any other powers 
who signed the Kellogg-Briand treaties. 

It was a Republican former President—Theodore 
Roosevelt—who was outraged at the invasion of 
Belgium in 1914 and who later called for the estab- 
lishment of a League of Nations. It was a Republican 
former President—William Howard Taft—who urged 
a League to Enforce Peace. 


KELLOGG-BRIAND It was a Democratic President 
TREATIES VIOLATED —Woodrow Wilson—who signed 
BY AGGRESSORS a treaty at Versailles pledging 
America’s cooperation in a 
League of Nations. The various plans differed in 
detail but the principle of international cooperation 
to maintain peace was common to them all. 
It is a Republican standard bearer of 1940— 





Wendell Willkie—who today is supporting the Nee 


dent’s foreign policy. 

Thus as we thread our way through the pages of 
history, we see that the foreign policy of the United 
States takes on a definiteness of objective and purpose | 
which we at the moment should not befog with our | 
partisan quarrels on domestic questions. 

The Republican Party has always stood for a big 
navy to protect our commerce and for America as a 
world power capable of taking her rightful place in 
the family of nations. The Democratic Party under 
President Wilson adopted in 1917 the Republican 
concept of world cooperation but in the partisanship 
of 1920 and the decade that followed, the Wilson 
formula was curtailed and the Republican policy was 
given expression in the Kellogg-Briand treaties. 

It is to those agreements signed by virtually all the | 
nations of the civilized world—63 of them including | 
Germany, Japan and Italy—to which we must turn’ 
for our modern international law. All concepts of 
neutrality were changed by that document of 1929. 
The Kellogg-Briand treaties constitute a milestone 
in the evolution of international law. 

For the plain obligation of the treaties is that the’ 
nations of the world should consult one another for 
the discussion of steps to deal with acts of aggression. 
It is true that President Hoover, though importuned 
by foreign governments to say in advance what Amer- 
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ica’s position would be in the event of aggrege: --ms 


declined to make any commitments. But it is also 
true that he refused to say that America would not 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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the war but a policy nevertheless which seeks to de- 
fend our shores and the adjacent oceans from depre- 
dations by belligerents hostile to our shipping. 
Believing that all belligerents, including Germany, 
would respect the rights of neutrals and that Ameri- 
can ships would be spared if they did not carry muni- 
tions, the United States Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting on our own part unrestricted passage by 
American ships over the seas. This was accompanied 
by a specific statement, however, in the same law 
that the United States by no means waived its rights 
under international law to send its ships anywhere. 


A NEW CONCEPT 
OF PROTECTIVE 
NEUTRALITY 


Germany has sunk American 
ships and put American lives 
in jeopardy without examining 
their cargoes. By proclamation 
of the German Admiralty this year, orders have been 
issued to sink at sight any American vessels en route 
to Iceland—an American base acquired for the air- 
plane defense of the United States. 

But it is on not this promise alone that the foreign 
policy of the United States has been postulated. Our 
Navy now has orders to shoot at sight and it is high 
time our merchantmen were permitted to arm so that 
airplane attacks on a helpless vessel flying our flag 
can be repelled. It is rather on the broad ground of 
resisting aggression and aiding the victims of aggres- 
sion that our new neutrality policy must be evolved. 

How can world peace be assured if the unlimited 
right of nations to conduct aggressive war is conceded? 
How can hostile combinations of strength by various 
foreign powers be prevented from lining up against 
us in the future if we do not now set forth a new con- 
cept of protective neutrality for the world? 

The logical sequel to the Kellogg-Briand treaties is 
the insistence by all neutral states that their resources 
must ever be made available to the victims of aggres- 
sion. This is a stronger international policy than the 
ill-fated League of Nations embraced. It is a policy 
buttressed by the Republican Party’s tradition and 
now put forth by a Democratic administration. It is 
a policy to enforce and thereby maintain peace. 

The President of the United States is entitled to 
bipartisan support in his efforts to develop with the 
cooperation of Congress a statute notifying all the 
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Ce 
Republican Party's tradition favors a strong policy of international 
cooperation—Protective neutrality as a sequel to Kellogg- 
Briand treaties—Need for arming our merchant ships. 
ers , 
put her economic power at the disposal of the world 
ore to aid the victims of aggression. 

of Today, however, aggression is not a theory but a 
sh. fact. The whole world has read the publicly delivered 
an addresses of Adolf Hitler who states that he tried in 
sed vain to obtain territorial expansion by negotiation and 
‘ that hence he found it necessary to employ force. 

This challenge to the whole world was given in 
ont unmistakable terms by Hitler in 1939, and the United 
- States has faced ever since then the cold fact that war 
ing is to be resorted to as an instrument of policy when- 
: ‘ ever it suits the purposes of an aggressor state. 

‘. What then must be the position of the other states 
ton of the world? Is a definition of neutrality, conditioned 
| on obedience to rules of humane warfare, now to be 
o— retained notwithstanding that barbaric means of con- 
é ducting war affecting the neutrals has been substituted? 
SSE om time immemorial the seas have been free. 
a This has meant that no belligerent had a greater right 
ted on the oceans than a neutral and that the mere fact 
aa of a conflict between belligerents did not curtail the 
on opportunities of commerce for non-belligerents. 

One other principle was firmly rooted, namely that 
big no neutral state acting through its government should 
render aid to either of the belligerents. This principle 
“ was conditioned however on conduct by belligerents 
Pee in accordance with the rules of humane warfare. It 
pave was vitiased the moment belligerents began to use 
hi weapons that jeopardized the lives and property of 
ies neutrals. It was repealed the moment airplane bombs 
—_ were dropped on civilians and non-military targets. 
INTERNATIONAL When a dive bomber swoops 
the LAW IGNORED down on an unarmed merchant 
sing BY BELLIGERENTS ship of the United States, the 
apr plane does not order the ship to 
3 of halt and make an examination of cargo and divert 
929. the vessel to a nearby port or give an opportunity to 
aed the ship’s crew to take to life boats as provided by 
, international law and treaty. The airplane as a 
the weapon of attack at sea has put all neutral countries 
for on notice that they must protect themselves. Inter- 
10N. ~~ national law and the rules of the past will not protect 
ined == them. In other words, aggression has been carried to 
vent! the free seas in war time. 
oe he United States is now under the painful necessity 
_ of shaping a new neutrality policy. It is a policy 


which seeks to abstain from actual participation in 
| 
| 


— 


world of our policy of protective neutrality. It should 
be a warning for all times against aggressor states. 




















| Lo aad Con of National Ussues. 
GUNS FOR OUR MERCHANT SHIPS? 





Majority of Editors Favor Arming of Vessels to Resist Nazi Attacks 


Minority hold action 
would involve nation 
more deeply in war 


Arming of American merchant ships to 
enable then to defend themselves against 
attacks by Axis sea raiders is approved by 
an overwhelming majority of commenting 
editors. They argue that the Neutrality 
Act no longer should be allowed to prevent 
a step which they regard as essential to 
the success of this country’s aid-to-Britain 
policy. Some commentators emphasize the 
view that the arming of ships would bring 
the United States still nearer to actual 
hostilities. 

“So long as there are pirates on the 
seas,” contends the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle (Ind. Rep.) , “the ships must be 
armed. No new doctrine there! American 
vessels carried cannon when Blackbeard 
roamed the seas. They used their guns, 
too, and sunk many a pirate. They should 
have guns to defend themselves against the 
Nazi pirates now and should sink every 
one they can.” 

The Salem (Mass.) Evening News 
(Ind.) notes: “Isolationists will say that 
arming of merchant ships gets the United 
States farther into the war. If those ships 
are going to sail those seas through which 
the submarines are diving, they ought to 
have some protection. Either our ships 
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THE TIDES OF BATTLE 
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should be kept out of such waters, or else 
they should be given guns to defend them- 
selves. There is little doubt as to which 
alternative our people will choose about 
arming those ships.” 

“When an armed merchant ship is at- 
tacked and sunk,” declares the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune (Rep.), “there can be no 
quibbling about international law because 
an armed merchant ship is in effect a war- 
ship. 
settled that this arming 
project will not deter the German raiders. 
The net effect of it will be much deeper 
involvement of the United States in the 
war by exclusive presidential decision.” 

In the same vein, the Grand Rapids 
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Battenfield in Chicago Times 
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OH, YEAH? 


(Mich.) Herald (Rep.) states: “Two 
more long strides are about to be taken 
in the direction of this country’s entry into 
the conflict. First, the President will order 
that merchant ships be armed .. . then 
we shall have American merchantmen 
fighting sea raiders, which in itself is war. 
Next step will be to repeal the Neutrality 
Act. Then will come a request for the Con- 
gress to declare war in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution. That will be 
about the only thing done in the last 
three years in accordance with the Consti- 
tution. The rest has all been done by exec- 
utive order.” 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.) argues that the real question at 
stake is one of military policy. “We are 
not nearly so much interested,” says the 
Age-Herald, “in whether we are not legal- 
ly justified in arming our merchantmen 
and in sending them into war zones with 
aid for the nations resisting Germany, as 
we are in whether or not such action now 
would be wise. The questions facing us 
are questions of sound tactics.” 

“The issue,” agrees the Portsmouth (O.) 
Times, (Ind. Rep.), “is not whether arm- 
ing ships will provoke Germany into wag- 
ing unrestricted warfare, but whether arm- 
ing will reduce Germany’s toll of shipping. 
There is everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 

“The job is not to placate the Germans, 
but to keep the Germans from sinking 
ships. The battle of appeasement was lost 
three years ago at Munich.” 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) “There is at least one 
section of the Neutrality Act which should 


declares: 


be consigned to the ash can before anothe ae 


sunrise. That is the part which forbids 
arming of American merchantmen. The 
boy that stands on the burning deck these 
days is the seaman who has to watch his 
ship being torpedoed from under him, but 
who can’t shoot back because a wacky 
statute of yesteryear prevents his captain 
from carrying a gun.” 


Poinier in Detroit Free Press 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





“®Press Divided 





On Extending 
Social Security 


President Roosevelt’s proposal to in- 
crease Social Security taxes and extend 
the program to approximately 27,000,000 
more persons is opposed by the majority 
of the nation’s press. Criticism centers on 
the use of Social Security levies as a means 
of deterring inflation, many editors declar- 
ing this step would endanger the whole 
Social Security machinery. 

“We disagree,” declares the New York 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “that Social 
Security taxes should be increased as 
another anti-inflation move. Say what 
you will, any such move confuses money 
collected for a reserve fund with money 
collected for revenues. That confusion is, 
in our opinion, a highly dangerous prece- 
dent.” 

“The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program,” agrees the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star (Ind.), “is an insurance 
plan, purely and simply, and should not 
be used as an implement for economic 


eH inkering, the results of which cannot be 





foreseen.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), 
adds: “The failure of the Administration 
and Congress to bring wages and farm 
prices under adequate control cannot be 
obscured by talk of attacking inflation 
piecemeal through Social Security or other 
equally remote approaches.” 

Many newspapers emphasize the diffi- 
culties of administering Social Security 
provisions in such employments as farm 
and domestic work. The Charlotte (N.C.) 
News (Dem.), sums up this view: “The 
projected extension is commendable in 
its conception, but would be one over- 
sized headache to administer. The Presi- 
dent is morally right. But if he has one 
iota of practical administrative under- 
standing, he will not press this reform and 
impose this tax when the real issue is the 
building of a military machine.” 

On the other hand, the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record (Ind.) , states: “As everyone knows, 
only a fraction of our people are now 
covered by Social Security. There is no 
reason why the proposal should not be 
enlarged to extend to others.” 

“It was to be taken for granted,” af- 
firms the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. 
Dem.), “that the system would in due 


pw ime be extended to cover all who work 





for hire. Indeed, it was plainly so stated. 
The time for attempting that extension 
has now arrived.” 


OCTOBER 10, 1941 





“The basic fault of the program as now 
administered,” says the Concord (N.H.) 


Monitor and New Hampshire Patriot 
(Ind.), “is the theoretical reserve which it 
requires. The reserve in fact does not exist 
under this device, but is spent by the Gov- 
ernment as it accumulates. This feature 
might well be corrected at this time, if So- 
cial Security is to be further expanded.” 


AN EXPERT TOREADOR 


Halladay in Providence Journal 
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“An objection to further extension of 
pay-roll taxes,” in the opinion of the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Ind. Dem.) , 
“is the inequality with which that form of 
taxation rests on some businesses and not 
on others. The methods by which the bene- 
fits are to be extended will require the 
fullest scrutiny if great hardships are to be 
avoided.” 
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Civil Expenses 
Of U.S. Triple 
Those of 1929 


Although the nation is in the midst of 
a business boom, federal nondefense ex- 
penditures now are running at a higher 
level than in the early days of the New 
Deal. The nondefense spending rate is 
nearly three times as large as it was in 
the 1929 fiscal year, when the last big 
boom was under way. 

The Pictogram shows that, in 1929, ex- 
penditures other than those for the mili- 
tary and naval establishments totaled 
$2,600,000,000. In 1934, the first full New 
Deal Year, they had jumped to $6,250,- 
000,000. In the present fiscal year, which 
will end next June 30, they will amount 
to about $7,000,000,000. 

Explanation is that nondefense spend- 
ing has moved higher because the Govern- 
ment has taken on many new obligations 
that entail heavy outlays. The special 
committee empowered by Congress to 
recommend reductions in Government ex- 
penditures faces first, therefore, the ques- 
tion whether to suggest reducing services 
rendered .by the Government. 

With the advent of the New Deal, the 
Administration hoped to prime the busi- 
ness pump by pouring money into spend- 
ing channels, thus starting recovery. Of 
the $6,250,000,000 of nondefense spending 
in 1934, all but about $2,000,000,000 was 
for recovery and relief. 

In 1935, nondefense spending remained 
unchanged. In 1936, notwithstanding bet- 
ter business, it soared about $1,500,000,000 
because Congress paid World War veter- 
ans their bonus. Then, in 1938, it dropped 
back to the 1934 level when the Ad- 
ministration made its last effort at re- 
trenchment. 

In the 1939 “reflation” program to end 
the recession, nondefense expenditures rose 
to within $150,000,000 of the 1936 high. 
They dropped slightly in 1940, and, with 
the advent of the defense program, declined 
about $500,000,000 to the present level. 

When nondefense expenditures rose 
from $3,900,000,000 in 1933 to $6,250,000,- 
000 in 1934, they established a new level 
below which they did not recede as busi- 
ness improved. They have tended to 
establish still higher levels as economic 
troubles prodded the Government to re- 
newed pump priming. 

Government expenditures do not in- 
clude loans to individuals and business 
concerns. That form of aid does not show 
up in the budget. 
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A WARNING ON DEFENSE STRIKES: 
THE NAVY SPEAKS TO LABOR 


For 18 months, War and Navy officials 
have been “good soldiers,” keeping their 
criticism of defense labor policies to them- 
selves, or confining them to confidential 
complaints to the Labor Division, Office of 
Production Management. 

For the Navy Department, at least, the 
“good soldier” attitude now is being dis- 
carded. Today the Navy Department is 
embarked on an effort to do the job here- 
tofore left largely to Sidney Hillman, the 
OPM’s labor expert. That job is to clear 
up jurisdictional disputes, end wildcat 
stoppages, head off strikes and threats of 
strikes that interrupt defense production. 

The Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor was the 
first to feel the change. In convention at 
Seattle, Wash., the metal trades leaders 
received a blunt but not unfriendly warn- 
ing from Assistant Navy Secretary Ralph 
A. Bard. Said he: 

On January 6 you adopted a policy 
stipulating that there must be no stop- 
pages of defense work. Yet never since 
the date of your statement have we 
known a month free from defense 
strikes involving your unions. 

What does the discrepancy indicate: 
An inability to control your own peo- 
ple? That there are elements within 
your membership deliberately trying 
to hamper defense production? Or is 
it just that you have not as yet been 
able to get through to all of your peo- 
ple the same understanding of the 
seriousness of the situation? 

The time should have been sufficient 
by now if an all-out effort had really 
been made to reach them. 

Complaint. AFL leaders knew well 
what Mr. Bard carefully made clear—that 
AFL metal trades unions could not be 
singled out as the chief offenders in the 
matter of interference with defense pro- 
duction. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy put it this way: “There are other 
organizations whose records in this re- 
spect are equally, if not more, disturbing.” 
Specifically, he reserved comment on the 
“situations presented by the Building 
Trades Department and other units of the 
AFL and of the CIO (Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations) .” 

Philip Pearl, official spokesman for the 
AFL, put it more directly. There is no 
question, he said, of the 100 per cent sup- 
port of the AFL for the defense program. 

But, he added, “There are delegates— 
and a considerable number of them—who 
are disgruntled. They say: ‘We have been 
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behaving, and getting kicked around as a ~ 


reward, while the CIO has been raising 
hell and getting everything they want to 
keep them quiet.’ It is difficult to keep 
membership in line and avoid strikes when 
the workers see CIO unions obtaining 
benefits by striking on defense jobs.” 
Gloves on. Four days after Mr. Bard’s 
note was read to the metal trades union 
gathering, Mr. Hillman made his first ap- 
pearance before an official AFL gathering 
since he, with Mine Union Chief John L. 
Lewis, led eight unions in rebellion against 
the Federation. It was the annual con- 
vention of the building trades union lead- 
ers, also in Seattle. Said Mr. Hillman: 
“What the construction industry has 
done to meet the demands of the deferise 








program, with a minimum of delays due to _-» » 
stoppages, comprises a really remarkabi@.azy. 


_ 


record.” 

In support of his praise of the building 
trades unions, the former CIO vice presi- 
dent quoted Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson’s statement that, with 62,000,000 
man-days worked, time lost through stop- 
pages amounted to only 44,000 man-days. 

A hint. Whether labor policy will con- 
tinue to be geared to Mr. Hillman’s atti- 
tude of praise or to Mr. Bard’s blunt criti- 
cism is not yet apparent. One key to the 
thinking at the Navy Department at least 
is the sober statement in Mr. Bard’s let- 
ter: “If Navy men... are not ready to 
back up what they say with action, they 
have learned to keep their mouths shut 
until that time arrives.” 

Mr. Bard may not be invited to the 
CIO convention scheduled to open at De- 
troit Nov. 17. But AFL leaders expect 
him to take up the defense strike problem 
with the CIO nonetheless. 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Shaw Box Crane & Hoist Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (700) 
BuILDING TRADES: 
Louisiana Shipyards Co., New Or- 
leans, La. (1,300) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (750) 
METAL TRADES: 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
goula, Miss. 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pasca- 


(400) 

Ryerson & Sons Steel Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. (100) 

Tubular Rivet & Steel Co., Wollaston, 
Mass. (750) 


OrricE WORKERS: 
Army Ordnance Works, Plum Brook, 
O. (175) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
American Cyanamide Co. (Calco di- 
vision), Bound Brook, N. J. (4,000) 
Hill Independent Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (110) 
Isolantite, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Welin Davit & Boat Co., Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. (300) 


Total: 12 AFL stoppages involving 
more than 8,585 employes. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty-one strikes and one lockout involving more than 21,630 employes held up work on 
defense projects for part or all of last week. The total is higher by two than the number 
reported for the preceding week. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the ap- 
proximate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
Air Associates, Inc., Bendix, N. J. 
) 


00 
Breeze Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. (500) 
Cuyahoga Stamping Co., Cleveland, 


O. (50) 
H. A. Douglas Manufacturing Co., 
Bronson, Mich. (375) 


International Harvester Co., Spring- 
field, O. (3,500) 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (600) 
a Foundries, Springfield, O. 
) 
Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 
ELEcTRICAL & RADIO WORKERS: 
Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (320) 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS: 
Chicago Meat Packing Companies, 
Chicago, Ill. (1,180) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Alabama Drydock and Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 
American Engineering Co., Kensing- 
ton, Pa. (700) 
Greenport Basin & Construction Co., 
Greenport, N. Y. (120) 
StTeeEL WorRKERS: 
American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, 
Worcester, Mass. (400) 
Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(500) 
a Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 
) 


St. Louis Truck & Auto Body Plants, 
St. Louis, Mo. (400) 
Wallingford Steel Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (60) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 


Lincoln Mills, Huntsville, Ala. (1,800) by 


Total: 20 CIO stoppages involving 
more than 13,045 employes. 
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Why General Motors became the biggest 
builder of locomotives in the world 


OW much does this streamliner of 
the rails owe to the modern motor 
vehicle? 


Each of them provides, of course, 
faster and more economical trans- 
portation—which is in itself a logical 
reason why General Motors should 
build them both. 


But railroad management 
quickly saw still other reasons 
of greater import. 


They considered the sound- 
ness of General Motors re- 
search — responsible for the 
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ROM ROAD TO RAILS..a natural steo! 


development of this modern locomo- 
tive—a soundness proved by its im- 
pressive achievements in every other 
field of transportation on land and sea 
and in the air. 


They considered, too, our practical 
experience in manufacturing motors, 


generators, frames, bodies and hun- 
dreds of other parts—all of which are 
now made and assembled into com- 











plete locomotives in our La Grange 
plant, the only self-contained loco- 
motive factory of its kind. 


And railroad management has lost no 
time in putting the advantages of this 
new equipment to work, 


The fact is that today General Motors 
locomotives for switching and passen- 
ger service are taking to the rails at a 
faster rate than any other kind 
—and the newest of them all, 
the GM freight locomotive, is 
already proving a record-break- 
er, on the railroads’ biggest job. 
ELectro-Morive Corporation 


Subsidiary of General Motors 


La Grange, Illinois 











POINTING TO THE RECORD 


Text of Remarks on Religious Freedom in Soviet as Answer to Critics 


Reverberations that followed 
reference to unobtrusive note 
lying on White House desk 


A seemingly casual reference by the 
President of the United States to an al- 
most forgotten paragraph in the consti- 
tution of Soviet Russia has set in motion 
a series of explosive situations, reper- 
cussions from which are still being felt 
at the White House, on Capitol Hill, 
throughout this nation and in almost every 
other country in the world. 

It all started through a letter lying on 
the President’s desk. There was nothing 
to distinguish this piece of paper from the 
pile of other documents around it. Never- 
theless, that letter from the Polish Am- 
bassador carried dynamite. 

The setting: The air was getting close in 
the President’s oval study. Some 200 cor- 
respondents. had listening to the 
President give a detailed inventory of just 
what went down to the bottom of the sea 
with the Pink Star. (See page 19). It 
was an old story, Mr. Roosevelt said, but 
an interesting one. The President spoke 
slowly and carefully, emphasizing the 
productive value of the cargo, what it 
meant in muscle and sweat to the people 
of this country, to the people of Britain. 

It was a little later that a correspondent 
asked the President whether he had come 
across the Polish Ambassador’s letter to 
Secretary Hull in which it was stated that 
complete freedom of worship was given 


been 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MARTIN DIES 
An open letter..... 


—Underwood & Underwood 
MYRON C. TAYLOR 
. a closed letter 


to Polish soldiers fighting on the side of 
Russia, that Catholic chaplains were offi- 
ciating, that a Polish Catholic church was 
about to be opened in Moscow, as well as 
a synagogue for Polish Jews. The Presi- 
dent indicated the letter on his desk, then 
informally explained that Soviet Russia’s 
constitution guaranteed its citizens the 
same religious freedom as is obtained in 
this country, that the individual Russian 
can “preach Christianity” one day, and 
preach against religion the next day. 

When the President’s comments went 
whirling across the country, through press 
and radio, the reaction was swift and bit- 
ing. Finally, White House pulsetakers de- 
cided that the Chief Executive’s remarks 
had been misinterpreted, that the Presi- 
dent was being misquoted. In an almost 
unprecedented move, the White House re- 
leased the verbatim text of the President’s 
words. 

The words: Question—Mr. President, 
the State Department got out a letter 
from the Polish Ambassador today, show- 
ing that the Russians are going to allow 
the Poles to have their own churches. 

The President—I have just got it—the 
mimeographed State Department letter— 
but I also got it from another source this 
morning. 

Question—Would you care to make any 
comment on it? 

The President—No. It speaks for itself, 

Question (interposing)—Mr. President— 

The President (continuing) —As I think 
I suggested a week or two ago, some of 
you might find it useful to read Article 124 
of the constitution of Russia. 

Question—What does it say, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President—Well, I haven’t learned 
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it by heart sufficiently to quote—I might | 
be off a little bit, but anyway: Freedom of i 
conscience— 
Question (interposing) — Would you 
say— 
The President (continuing) —Freedom 


of religion. Freedom equally to use propa- 
ganda against religion, which is essentially 
what is the rule in this country; only we 
don’t put it quite the same way. 

For instance, you might go out tomor- 
row—to the corner of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, down below the Press Club—and 
stand on a soap box and preach Chris- 
tianity, and nobody would stop you. And 
then, if it got into your head, perhaps the 
next day preach against religion of all 
kinds, and nobody would stop you. 

The criticism: Representative Dies 
(Dem.) , of Texas, chairman of the House 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities, in an open letter to the Presi- 
dent, declared that “freedom of religious 
worship is, and always has been, as nonex- 
istent in Soviet Russia as freedom of speech 4 
has been nonexistent in Hitler’s Reich 

The Very Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, vice 
president of Georgetown University, in a 
public statement declared that Article 124 
of the Soviet constitution was a “hollow 
shell.” Father Walsh contended that the 
Soviet guarantee of religious freedom has 
been negated by various decrees. Father 
Walsh had represented the Pope in Russia 
in 1922 and 1923 in an effort to secure re- 
ligious liberties. 


On Capitol Hill, Representative Fish 
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(Rep.), of New York, suggested that the 
President invite Josef Stalin to Washing- 
ton “so that he might be baptized in the 
White House swimming pool.” Other pro- 
tests by religious groups were received by 
the White House. With each passing hour 
the controversy became more heated, 
showed signs of alienating large blocs of 
persons who had subscribed to the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy despite their anti- 
pathy to the Soviet way of life. 

Finally, an obviously perturbed White 
House staff executed a flank attack on 
critics. On behalf of the President a 
statement was issued which expressed the 
hope that “an entering wedge for the 
practice of complete freedom for religion 
is definitely on its way” for Soviet Russia. 

Just before this statement was made 
public, along with the verbatim text, a 
very quiet and unassuming entrance had 
been made into the President’s office by 
Monsignor Michael J. Ready, director of 
the National Catholic Welfare Associa- 
tion. The two conferred for some time in 
private, after which Monsignor Ready just 
as quietly and unassumingly exited. 

The last word: There things rested until 
the following morning. Long before the 
time set for the President’s Friday press 
conference, reporters jammed the ante- 
room, all pretty certain that there would 
be something further on the matter. Once 
again the President took the lead in talk- 
ing, waited for no leading question, con- 
fessed that he was both disturbed and 
alarmed about the health of the nation as 
revealed in the number of selectees re- 
jected as physically unfit. 

As soon as the President paused for 
breath, a reporter asked whether the 
President had instructed W. Averell Har- 
riman, head of the American mission to 
Moscow, to take up the question of re- 
ligious freedom with the Soviet Union. 
Simply, the President replied that Mr. 
Harriman had received such instructions 
before being bomber-ferried to: Moscow. 
However, when questioners pressed for 
details, the President reserved comment, 
although it was indicated that the reli- 
gious freedom principle was an important 
issue at the Moscow conferences. 

Neither would the President offer any 
details on the message his personal envoy 
to the Vatican, Myron C. Taylor, was 
bringing back from His Holiness. Mr. 
Roosevelt said only that all questions per- 
taining to Mr. Taylor’s conversations with 
the Pope would have to wait on the en- 
voy’s return to this country. 

The climax: A reporter suggested to the 
President that his instructions to Mr. 
Harriman with regard to religious liberty 
in Russia might represent the beginning 
of an active campaign to effect one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “four freedoms”—freedom of 
religion. The President sharply replied 
that anyone who had read what he had 
been saying through the past years, that 
anyone who had read his record, would 
not ask such a question. 
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1941 looks at 1916 











Thunes have changed a lot in 25 years and yet there 
is much that is the same. 


In 1916 it was Preparedness; in 1941, National 
Defense. But now the scale is bigger, the pace faster. 
There was pressure on the telephone business then. The 
pressure is infinitely greater now. New training camps; 
new aviation fields; new munitions plants—all need 
telephones. Every one is moving faster and when a 
Nation hurries it does it by telephone. 


The Bell System spent 94 millions on new construc- 
tion in 1916. It is spending more than 420 millions 
in 1941. 

The entire Bell System organization is giving “‘first 


call” to defense. We believe you would want it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING. (N. B. C. RED NETWORK.) 














Should Ceilings on Wages and Farm Prices 
Be Included in Pending Price-Control Bill? 


Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 


Washington, D.C.; Administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division, Department of Labor; 
Former Deputy Administrator, Public Works 
Administration; Former Co-ordinator, Re- 
settlement Administration, 


answers: 

I do not believe that labor is a commod- 
ity and I do not believe that it should be 
subject to the same controls as commodi- 
ties. I do believe, however, that a sound 
program of wage stabilization is desir- 
able. In my last annual report to Congress, 
I said, “The United States cannot enter a 
future war without giving serious thought 
to the need for standardization of wages, 
both to protect workers and to promote 
the efficient utilization of their time.” 

The same considerations apply in an 
“all-out” defense effort. 

Standardization should involve the elim- 
ination of existing inequalities in the wage 
structure, and should provide for rate 
changes to compensate for increases in the 
cost of living. I am opposed to the arbi- 
trary “freezing” of the wage structure, 
with all of its existing inequities, by con- 
gressional action. 


Robert O. Bonnell 


Baltimore, Md.; President, The Public Bank 
of Maryland; Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, National Economy League, 


answers: 

Without provision for a ceiling on farm 
prices and wages, proposed congressional 
price-control legislation is a snare and a 
delusion. It will not halt disastrous infla- 
tionary tendencies. Neither will it prevent 
the two temporarily favored blocs from 
eventually crashing along with all other 
Americans. 


Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, New York University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Economists National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, 


answers: 

I should recommend ceilings on wages 
only in those industries in which the prices 
of the products are fixed, and only on those 
farm products which are vital raw mate- 
rials in armament and of which the supply 
would not be increased if prices rose. 

Since price fixing creates maladjust- 
ments, the hope is widespread that they 
may be escaped by fixing “all” prices. But 
all prices cannot be fixed, and there is no 
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Conflicting views on proposals 


that ceilings be established over 
wages and farm prices have been 
heard before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, which is 
considering an emergency price- 
fixing bill advocated by the Ad- 
ministration. 

Because of the importance of 
this issue, The United States News 


asked agricultural experts, labor 
leaders, economists and members 
of Congress this question: | 


Should price-control legis- 
lation now pending in Con- 
gress be amended to include 
ceilings on wages and farm 
prices? 


Answers are presented herewith. 





way to escape maladjustments by the ex- 
tension of price fixing. 

Price fixing, as an emergency measure, 
should be used only where a rise in prices 
will not induce greater production. This 
would suggest that there is probably less 
reason for extending price fixing into agri- 
culture than into certain groups of wage 
earners. 


Senator Aiken 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, Senate Committees on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Education and 
Labor, and Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments; Governor of Vermont, 1937- 
1940, 


answers: 
As farm production is dependent on 


weather, disease and insect conditions, re- 
gional variations in yield, and the neces- 
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sity for starting some crops years in ad- / 
vance, agricultural crops and agricultural 
labor cannot be fairly subject to the ap- 
plication of price ceilings in the same sense 

that industrial production and industrial 
labor may be. 

Should farm prices be limited to a small : 

per cent of profit in years of good crops 

and be followed by years of crop failure, 

an agricultural peasantry or dependency 
would result. Ceilings should be fixed only : 
if a guarantee of full parity income {eS 
individual farmers also is provided. ; 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, 
answers: (by telegraph) : 
Price-control legislation now pending in 
Congress should not be amended to in- 
clude a ceiling on wages. Human labor is 
not a commodity subject to the fluctua- . 
tions of a market. To fix maximum prices 
for the sake of protecting the buying pow- 
er of the consumer, and then to restrict 
the income of the consumer by limiting his 
wages, does not make sense. 


M. W. Thatcher 


St. Paul, Minn.; Chairman, National Farm- 

ers Union Legislative Committee; President, 

National Federation of Grain Co-operatives, 
answers: 

The great majority of political and eco- 
nomic leaders of this nation are pledged 
to provide adequate income for labor and 
parity of income for farmers. To freeze 
the present economic maladjustment would 
be a faithless and cruel deed. 

If our economic and political leaders 
would establish a ceiling for prices, sal- 
aries, wages, rents, etc., “clear across the? = 
board”; would divert war profits and un- 
needed profits into the federal Treasury; 
would guarantee labor and farmers the 
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promised parity of income now and after 
the war emergency period, we would ac- 
cept our responsibility to help set up the 
plan and vigorously support it. 


6a Marriner S. Eccles 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Board of 


| Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
answers: 

In response to the Question of the 
| Week, Chairman Eccles submitted a state- 
| ment on price control from which the fol- 
lowing is an excerpt: 
| 
| 


I see no good reason for attempting the 
impossible task of repealing the law of 
supply and demand altogether, of under- 
taking to police not merely those prices 
which have to be policed because of scarci- 
ties, but all prices, the bulk of which do 
not need to be policed. I would leave the 
problem of how far price control should go 
in the hands of one administrator, giving 
| him ample jurisdiction and discretion. 
| Whether or not you include within the 
; terms of this bill a declaration of policy 
or discretion to deal with labor and farm 
prices, the fact is that you cannot leave 
wages and salaries, which are the main 
factor in prices, to rise indiscriminately, 





| and be realistic about preventing inflation. 
You cannot, in my judgment, realistically 
) put a high-level floor under farm prices 


and no ceiling. 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


a (Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Committee 
a | on Labor; Chairman, New Jersey Demo- 
‘ cratic State Committee, 1932-35, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The answer is no. I am opposed to legis- 
lating ceilings on wages and farm prices. 
If such legislation is considered, it should 
apply not only to wages but to salaries 
paid to the officers and management of the 
huge industries involved in emergency de- 
fense contracts. I believe if an agreement 
could be reached whereby defense indus- 
try would be willing to share a percentage 
of profits with labor at the termination of 
i the emergency, much of our labor difficul- 
ties would be overcome. 


Senator Smith 


(Dem.), S.C.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry; Member, Sen- 
ate Committees on Interstate Commerce, 
' Manufactures and Patents, and Naval 
, Affairs, 
answers: 
I and all other rational beings do not 
\ believe in monopolies—that is, certain 
combinations of men getting in control of 
an essential article and putting the price 
i 
} 


beyond reason. But where conditions af- 
fecting all the people tend to raise prices 
because of the demand for certain articles, 
é; seman | believe that, rather than attempt to 
Y man-control prices, which is bound to have 
: the human element apparent in it, the 
natural law of supply and demand should 
be allowed to control prices. 
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FLUORESCENT 
fad Fil in a dither! 








“Another Fluorescent salesman! Look—I “But mister. .. this fixture is different! See 
want fluorescent lighting. I think it’s this label? It means that this and other 
swell. But I’m almost goofy now trying types of fluorescent lighting fixtures bear- 
to figure out what fixtures to buy!” ing it are Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS!” 





\~) LOT 


“What else does this label mean? That “It means definite assurance on features you 
| FLEUR-O-LIERS have been fested and want — flicker correction, durability and 


certified by famous, impartial Electrical safety, ease of maintenance, dependable 
Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 ballasts and starters, efficient lighting 
exacting specifications, set up in your performance, and high power factor 
interest by MAZDA lamp makers.” (over 85G).” 





“Here’s the guarantee that every FLEUR-O- “And here’s something else. You can 

LIER Manufacturer puts on his product choose from over 125 different sizes and 

for your protection. You can buy Certified designs, because Certified FLEUR- 

FLEUR-O-LIERS with confidence!” O-LIERS are made by over a score of 
: . leading fixture manufacturers.” 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
| Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers * 2151-10 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 standards for satisfaction,” 
together with list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 


Name 





Address 


\ City = ; State 
































(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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WHY RELIEF LOAD IS HIGH 
WHILE INDUSTRY BOOMS | 





Aid to Jobless, Farmers, Aged, Youth Keeps Total Near 1934 Mark 


Prospective WPA wage rise, 
nondefense unemployment 
expected to increase cost 


More persons are at work in the United 
States than ever before. Fewer persons are 
unemployed than at any time in the last 10 
years. Yet this country is spending almost 
as much for relief as in 1934. The defense 
boom is making scarcely a dent in the re- 
lief load. 

These facts are causing sharp conflicts 
in Washington. Some Congressmen ad- 
vocate a slash in relief expenditures and 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau has given 
them verbal support by suggesting a cut 
of at least $1,000,000,000 in nondefense 
outlays. The President, on the other hand, 
proposes to increase the load with higher 
federal grants to poorer States for old-age 
assistance, and Commissioner Howard 
Hunter, of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, is preparing a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease for WPA workers. 

Basic conditions behind this dispute are 
these: 

More than 12,000,000 persons are re- 
ceiving public assistance in one form or 














another. This group does not include those 
receiving unemployment insurance or old- 
age Social Security annuities. It includes 
the needy aged, dependent children, fami- 
lies on general relief, distressed farmers, 
and persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the WPA. 

Despite the fact that 3,640,000 workers 
have found jobs in private industry since 
August, 1940, WPA officials estimate that 
5,300,000 are still unemployed. 

Persons on relief now receive about 
$3,000,000,000 a year from the Govern- 
ment. 

Relief demands from the aged are in- 
creasing slowly but steadily, with more 
than 2,000,000 persons receiving 
State old-age assistance. 

Other groups are decreasing in numbers, 
but, with “priority unemployment” ahead, 
an increase in work relief rolls is foreseen. 

Work relief agencies are being fitted in- 
to the defense program. 

WPA is the mainstay of the relief pro- 
gram. This agency now has 1,035,000 
workers on its rolls and an appropriation 
of $875,000,000. Suggestions have been 
made that WPA rolls should be cut, but 
agency officials argue that curtailment 
would result in hardship for workers. 

They point out that easily double the 
number of jobs could be provided without 
absorbing all the unemployed and _ that 
WPA rolls now are down two-thirds from 
the peak reached in November, 1938. Fur- 
thermore, an increase in unemployment is 
expected when priority shutdowns occur. 
Shutdowns are looked for in important 
volume beginning in November and reach- 
ing a peak in January. 

By the first of the year, WPA officials 
expect to be forced to increase their rolls 
above present levels and, with a 10 per 
cent wage increase in prospect, funds on 
hand may be exhausted before the end of 
the fiscal year next June 30. The wage in- 
crease is held to be justified by a 15 per 
cent jump in food costs and rising rents, 
two expenses that absorb most of WPA 
family budgets. 

Furthermore, Commissioner Hunter re- 
ports that a third of his workers—334,000 
are employed on defense projects. These 
include work on airports and defense roads, 
the installation of gas, electric and water 
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—Wide World 
AUBREY WILLIAMS 
The NYA was accused... 


systems at Army posts and similar proj- 
ects. WPA also conducts literacy classes 
for men rejected by the draft because of 
inability to read or write and is giving 
them the equivalent of a fourth grade ed- 
ucation. This creates work for unemployed 
teachers. 

Vocational WPA training courses have 
been provided for 145,000 persons, and de- 
fense jobs have been found for 67,146 of 
them. Some of this training is provided in 
plants themselves, with WPA paying 
learners’ wages to men from the rolls. At 
the end of a brief training period, the work- 
ers are either hired or returned to the 
agency. Mr. Hunter reports that 90 per 
cent of the graduates from “in plant” train- 
ing schools are hired. Fewer jobs come to 
men trained in regular classes. 

The outlook is, therefore, that Congress 
will be asked to increase WPA’s present 
appropriation or sanction a reduction in its 
rolls. A decrease is very unlikely. 

CCC and NYA programs are under 
more fire than WPA. Both agencies were 
organized to aid young men, most of whon! 
now would seem to be wanted either in de- 
fense plants or in the armed forces. CCC 
rolls, however, are reported at 257,000, an 
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increase over last spring, and NY A’s $143,- 
000,000 budget calls for aid to 450,000 
needy students. 

Charges have been made and denied 
that both CCC and NYA have engaged 
in recruiting young workers merely to 


Eyer the agencies alive. These complaints 


were back of Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt’s recent order that 
enrollments in both agencies “will be lim- 
ited to those eligible youth who without 
solicitation apply for work.” 
Comptroller General Lindsay 
reported to Congress that NYA, “in order 
to maintain State quotas,” had lowered 
age limits from 18 to 16 and had requested 


Warren 


\ 
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LINDSAY C. WARREN 
. by the Comptroller General 


the Army not to recruit NYA youths. 
NYA _ Administrator Aubrey Williams 
called the Warren report a “scare story,” 
and said it “went far afield into matters 
which were none of its business.” Mr. 
Williams asked Congress to investigate. 

NYA, however, is engaged in defense 
training, and CCC projects in national 
forests and soil conservation are popular. 
Pressure is great, therefore, to maintain 
the NYA budget of $143,000,000 and the 
CCC appropriation of $250,000,000. 

Federal grants to States for old-age 
assistance and aid to children and the 
blind now total almost $500,000,000 a 
year. This expense will increase if Con- 
gress approves the President’s request for 
more aid to less wealthy States. The pur- 
pose of the President’s request is to equal- 
ize old-age payments, which vary from 
#7.95 in South Carolina to $37.80 in Cali- 
fornia. 

General relief payments by States have 
dropped markedly within a year. In June, 


, : «1940, $31,450,000 was paid out, constrast- 
a ney; with $20,580,000 last June. State and 





local relief costs, however, still approxi- 
mate $240,000,000 a year. 
Farm Security Administration payments 
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IF YOU ARE A BUILDING MAINTENANCE EXECUTIVE 


yOULL FIND 





It Simplifies YOUR BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Here are A FEW OF THE MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS COVERED IN 
THE TRUSCON “BLUE BOOK” OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE: 


How to— 
Rust-proof steel sash, tanks and structural work. 
Daylight old types of factory buildings. Paint wet surfaces. 
Dust-proof and permanently color concrete floors. 
Slip-proof floors and landings. Acid-proof steel work. 
Remove mineral oil and grease from cement floors. 
Damp-proof and beautify brick, concrete. Reduce sun glare. 
Protect walls and floors against acid and alkali conditions. 
Dust-proof and oil-proof cement floors, stairs. 
Protect and restore wood floors. Waterproof new construction. 
Prevent paint peeling off of cement floors. 
Harden cement floors. Patch holes in concrete floors. 
Remove the “dark corner” problem, 





























OFFERED FREE T0 PLANT MAINTENANCE EXECUTIVES 
REQUEST MUST BE WRITTEN ON BUSINESS STATIONERY 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, Dept. U-2, Detroit, Michigan 








Try this 

smooth, nectar-like 

rum in a Daiquiri, 
Manhattan, Martini, 

or Rum Highball, and 

you'll understand why 

it’s the pride of Puerto 
Rico. The development 

of Don Q is never hurried 
..- Nature is permitted 
to take its time... 
and what a superb 


> rum is the 


result ! 


for cocktails 
GOLD 
LABEL 

for tall drinks 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: 


Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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TIMBER PLANTS AND HANGARS 


“Keep ‘Em Flying” 


V 


“Crowds of ‘planes’: for America’s defense are zoom- 
ing from factories and hangars built of American lum- 
ber. Through the TECO System of timber engineering 
‘and prefabrication, structures like the Beech Aircraft 
plant, above, can be built with amazing speed at 15 
to 25 per cent saving. This huge building, 356,000 
square feet with only 30 interior columns, took twenty- 
eight 140-foot roof trusses, each designed to carry 180 
tons, and twenty-eight 100-foot trusses. These giant 
trusses were prefabricated at Portland, Oregon, and 
transported by rail to Wichita. From date of order to 


completion of erection . . . 60 days! 


Go! 
OL% 




















have been close to $1,500,000 a month, 
and relief aid in the form of food stamps 
recently has been approximately $10,000,- 
000 a month. These expenses add another 
$138,000,000 to annual relief costs. Other 
aids to farmers, which are not considered ** 
strictly as relief, include soil conservatio oD 
at $500,000,000 and parity payments at 
$212,000,000. In the aggregate, farm as- 
sistance is estimated to cost almost 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

There has been some agitation to reduce 
farm payments, but Congress has shown a 
tendency to disregard Administration rec- 
ommendations in this matter. 

Reasons for high relief costs, despite 
boom times, begin to appear when various 
projects are studied. 

Foremost is the fact that widespread 
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Relief . . . scarcely dented 





unemployment still exists. Although more 
persons are at work and industrial produc- | 
tion is at a new peak, the jobless still re- ; 
main almost twice as numerous as in 1929, 
when 2,800,000 persons were estimated to 
have been out of work. 

Defense production and military service 
are found to have resulted in a decline of 
3,600,000 in unemployment. Meanwhile, 
the total labor force increased by 400,000. 
In the months ahead, abnormal increases 
in the labor force are expected as wives 
seek jobs, youngsters leave school, seasonal 
workers continue at work, retired crafts- 
men return to plants, and persons not 
needed on farms move to defense centers. 
These shifts may complicate employment 
problems. 

Another explanation for continued high 
relief budgets is found in the tendency 
to use relief workers on Government de- 
fense projects. Transfers add little to 
Government costs and organizations lil 
the WPA often can arrange the transfers 
more quickly than new working groups 
could be assembled. 


_ 
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: Vrend of Amerrean Business 


.C- Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ad It's far from certain that Congress will accept pay-roll tax increases now. 
Likewise: Congress seems cool to broadening of old-age insurance coverage. 

ad What Roosevelt really wants from Congress right now is this..... 

1. An increase of 1 per cent each on employers and on employes to take ef- 
fect Jan. 1, 1942, instead of Jan. 1, 1943. That's a doubling of the tax now 
levied to support old-age insurance. It would yield about $600,000,000. 

2. An increase in the coverage of old-age insurance to bring in at least 
27,000,000 servants, farmers, professional people, businessmen, casual workers. 

3. An increase in Federal Government grants to the poorer States so that 
they can pay larger pensions to indigent aged. Grants now are on a 50-50 basis. 

What Roosevelt is frowning on for the time being is this..... 

1. The idea of a dismissal wage to be supported by an added pay-roll tax 
of at least 4 per cent. President doesn't think it politically feasible. 

2. The idea of starting at this time to build a system of disability or 
health insurance, likewise to be financed by still another tax on pay rolls. 

3. The idea of reducing the present 3 per cent pay-roll tax to support the 
System of unemployment insurance. Reserves are growing large in some States. 


























| What Roosevelt is hearing from Congress is this..... 
1. It seems severe to load more taxes on employers even before they have 
; had a chance to adjust themselves to the $1,350,000,000 of added taxes just im- 
posed on them. 
2. It’s still to be demonstrated that there is a feasible administrative 





method of taxing the self-employed and domestic servants and farmers. 

5. It is time to go slow in expanding expensive reforms at a time when other 
costs are shooting up, at a time when problems of finance are so great. 

Even so: Businessmen would do well to figure that pay-roll taxes may go 

















c- higher next January 1. The reason: The political appeal of social security is 

: very strong; is a factor that cannot be overlooked even in these times. 

” Period just ahead is to be a painful transition period. 

Se Over-all industrial activity is leveling off at a boom level. But: It's not 
of @ normal boom. Reason why is this..... 

e, On the one hand: Industries working on defense orders are pushing into new 
0. high ground; are on the verge of very impressive gains in activity. 

- On the other hand: Industries without defense orders are beginning to be 

al Slowed down; are often forced to reduce activity as much as the others increase. 
s- The metal shortages are really beginning to appear. With shortages, those 

ot industries lacking defense business must suffer as defense booms. This accounts 


for spottiness of prosperity that's ahead. It isn't a healthy situation. 
Also: Some industries are running through their defense orders; are now 








h wondering where the next ones will come from. There will be more soon. 
y Fact is that this defense boom is really just getting started. 

p 

r — Dimensions of the boom ahead can be measured by this fact..... 


OPM now concludes that an 89,000,000-ton steel ingot capacity isn't going to 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





be enough for U. S.; that at least 10,000,000 more tons will be needed. @i,2 

Yet: The 1929 boom produced a market for less than 60,000,000 tons. Brit-= a 
ain can produce only about 15,000,000 tons. All Hitler's Europe turns out less 
than 45,000,000 tons a year. Japan squeaks along on less than 7,000,000 tons. 

U. S. is to have 100,000,000 tons, and still there. is worry that it might 
not be enough; that demands from Britain, Russia, China, etc., may use it all. 

Actually: If this country devoted as much of its steel-making capacity to 
war purposes as either England or Germany is doing it probably could make enough 
arms to conquer the rest of the world. It's a staggering amount of steel. 

The same may be said soon of aluminum, of electric power, of magnesium. 
It already can be said of oil and coal and foodstuffs and lumber. 

Aluminum capacity soon will be on the way toward 1,600,000,000 pounds. 
Not many months ago it was 300,000,000 pounds. Electric power capacity is to 
be increased greatly. Magnesium capacity is to increase from 36,000,000 pounds 
to 350,000,000. A new process for making magnesium is proving itself practical. | 

This all means that, if U. S. really gears to war, it can make Hitler or 
anybody else look like a piker, can dwarf war industries of other nations. 




















A few hints on inflation control..... 

Morgenthau, with taxes, rather than Henderson, with direct controls, may 
end up in the most important role as inflation controller. 

It's going to be just as difficult, or more so, to keep inflation from run- 
ning its course as it was to keep deflation from running its course after 1929. 

Inflation controllers are delighted to have the public spend money on amuse- 
ments, on services, on travel, on anything that doesn't affect arms industry. 

Industries such as cotton textiles, furniture, hotels, summer resorts, food- : 
stuffs are likely to be least affected by armament upsets or inflation controls. = 

Congress still likes the idea of just a little bit of inflation. 

Treasury experts really are working on a 6 per cent profit limit; really 
getting set to offer Congress a plan for confiscating all above that level. 

But: Businessmen shouldn't worry too much about that specific plan. They 
should worry about the prospect of much higher taxes of some kind, if not that. 

Difficulty Treasury experts have with 6 per cent plan is this..... 

First: There are many avenues for profit "leaks" that might actually add 
to inflationary forces, not detract from them. For example: Advertising might 
be increased, or employment stepped up beyond needs, or executive salaries might 
be raised, or bonuses paid, or extravagance practiced. 

Second: There are innumerable hardships that any rule-of-thumb tax method 
would create. For example: Great numbers of business enterprises rest less on 
invested capital than on an idea or on management skill or on other intangibles. 
These would be denied any appreciable profit. 

To try to plug possible leaks leads to plan for a tax on advertising, to 
means of limiting salaries and bonuses, to a whole new variety of taxes. 

To try to prevent hardship leads to a probable recommendation that the 
whole idea be put in cold storage; that some other plan be brought out. 





























It looks as if Floyd Odlum really means business in his effort to spread 
defense orders more widely throughout industry. 

But: The catch is turning out to be that a very large percentage of small 
plants are not adaptable to the type of work that must be done. Also: There 
still is no assurance that the Army is ready to go all the way in co-operating 
with a plan for work spreading. It means slowing up a bit. 

Yet this is the biggest problem before the country today. There's trouble * 
ahead if ways cannot be found to fit small industry into arms production. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


te. 


One-Man Wer Powers 

Sir:—The magazine editors, motion- 
} picture producers, radio commentators, 
and some newspaper editors who have 
supported revision of the Neutrality Act, 
the destroyer deal, the “steps short of | 
war,” the Lend-Lease Bill, ete., have | 
helped greatly to bring us into the danger | 
we are in. 

In The United States News of Sept. 12 
you ask, “Isn’t it a paradox that 80,000,- 
000 people in Central Europe still allow 
one man to keep them at war?” Isn’t it a 
still greater and more astounding paradox 
that 130,000,000 people in the United 
States have surrendered to one man the 
power to get us into war any day without 





declaration by Congress? 
Chicago, Tl. Ursan G. Writs 
* * * 


- Warning to Japan 
Sir:—I think an article appearing in this 
column Sept. 12, “A Japanese Viewpoint,” 
needs a little rebuff, and here it is. Re- 
garding Japan: She can have peace with \ wee WATERS lie beyond the quiet horizon 





the United States if she will take off her 


shoulder that chip that she has been carry- of every business venture. The hazards of in- 


| ing for 20 years. If she doesn’t it is going ‘ , 
to be knocked off, and that soon. dustry make peculiar warfare that is never de- 
Potomac, IIl. C. L. Suan . : 
clared, never expected. Weapons like employee 
* * % 


dishonesty, burglary, forgery and liability engage 
Farm Costs and Prices 

Sir:—Your “Prosperity Comes Back to 
Nation’s Farmers” (U.S.N., Sept. 19) 
reads very fine and I have no doubt your 
information is “authentic”; however, the 
facts are not altered by either Mr. Wick- 


assets in deadly combat. But like ships with sealed 
orders, insurance policies and bonds of American 


Surety and New York Casualty Companies 


’ , . ‘ Pes ° ° 

ard’s or Mr. Arnold’s figures or fancies. safeguard assets for insured owners. In this way 
What is parity today may be far from 

parity tomorrow. clients lose their loss to these strong companies. 


The big four of farming—corn, wheat, 
cotton and tobacco (except two minor va- 
rieties) —are not on the black-ink side. To 
attribute prosperity to a few minor prod- 
ucts and a general advance that is still be- A M E ~ | '¢ A N § U ~ ET Y '¢ 0 M Pp A N Y 
low production costs is like a large soap 
manufacturer, whose products are selling 
below cost, proclaiming prosperity because 
his by-product of glycerine is on a profit- 
le price level. 

Let’s say farm conditions have im- 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Aides ssonne 


Te 






proved, which is true, but prosperity is not HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
yet here, nor is it in sight. | 
Russellville, Ky. James Hopson Both Companies write FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
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as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN prevent your company’s 
products from being barred from inter- 
state commerce under the Wage and Hour 
Law by showing “an honest effort” to 
avoid purchase of materials made in viola- 
tion of that law. The Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator has defined “honest effort” to 
include: (1) spot checking pay-roll rec- 
ords of the companies from which you 
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Astonished 


actually means thunderstruck 


HEN we trace our modern English word 

astonish back through the Middle English 
astonien and Old French estoner, we find its 
original source in Latin ex, “out,’’ combined 
with tonare, “to thunder.” The first meaning of 
astonish was “to stun,” “to render senseless,” 
as by a thunderbolt or a blow. But the word has 
lost its physical significance and now suggests 
great surprise, sudden fear, or wonder. 

This is one of the thousands of interesting word 
origins given in the unabridged Merriam-Webster, 
WEBSTER’s NEw INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. This great reference book provides 
a wealth of general information. It contains 600,000 
entries—122,000 more entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. 
WARNING: The only genuine Webster is the 
MERRIAM-Webster. Look for the Merriam-Webster 
name and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask 
your bookdealer to show it to you. Write for free 
illustrated booklet of interesting word origins to 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 753 Federal Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. _ 

Advertisement Copyright, 1941, 

by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


the Genuine Webster 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 






Dictionary == 


Second Edition 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











purchase, and (2) stipulating compliance 
with the law in your purchasing agree- 
ments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN if your company manufac- 
tures dairy equipment obtain special pri- 
ority assistance from the new Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board. The SPAB 
has voted special aid to expedite equip- 
ment necessary for expanding dairy facil- 
ities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without violating the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, challenge 
the right of a union to represent your com- 
pany’s employes immediately after you 
have conceded the union’s majority status. 
The NLRB has found that such action by 
one company indicated that the employ- 
er’s conduct was motivated by a desire to 
delay and prevent bargaining negotiations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s restrictions on con- 
sumer credit, permit a prospective pur- 
chaser to use an article “on trial” with- 
out shortening the credit maturity on a 
subsequent sale. The FRB has ruled that 
under such circumstances the date of sale 
is the date upon which the purchaser in- 
forms the seller of his decision to pur- 
chase. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT claim exemption from 
the overtime provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Law for all employes in your com- 
pany’s plant because some of them are 
engaged in an occupation specifically ex- 
empted by law. A decision of a federal 
district court holds that the exemptions 
apply only to employes engaged in the 
specified operations. 
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YOU CANNOT expect the federal 
courts to modify a back pay order entered 
by the NLRB against your firm on the 
ground that the Board delayed prosecu- 
tion of its case. The Third Circuit Court 
has ruled that it has no authority to mod- 
ify a back pay order on such grounds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if your firm is entitled 
to special preference ratings on repair and 
maintenance materials, use that priority 
rating for deliveries of materials to be used 
outside the United States, its territories 
and possessions. Only mining operations 
outside the U.S. are permitted to use the 
preference rating on repair materials. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under the new tax law, ob- 
tain credit allowances against the federal 
unemployment tax if unpaid State con- 
tributions for the last five years are paid 
to the States before Nov. 18. Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Helvering has 


called special attention to this POV Siding 


of the new law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN reproduce the standard ap- 
plication form for priority ratings. The 
Priorities Division has granted general 
permission to reprint the form so long as 
it follows exactly the official blank fur- 
nished by the Division. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy or sell pressure: cookers 
and electrically operated portable water 
coolers without regard for the Federal 
Reserve Board’s installment sales regula- 
tions. Neither of these articles is covered 
by the regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if your company produces 
machine tools, obtain the highest priority 
ratings of A-l-a, A-1-b and A-1-c to speed 
delivery of necessary materials. The Divi- 
sion of Priorities has raised the ratings for 
machine tool manufacturers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, confer 
with a majority labor union in your plant 
on the basis that you are present merely, 
to listen to the discussion. The La 
Board has ruled that a company president 
who failed to meet and bargain with the 
union or to appoint a fully authorized 
agent to do so violated the Wagner Act. 
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Moperrn WAR is a battle for materials. 
To check the life-giving flow of mate- 
rials, British warships ring the Euro- 
pean continent while German bombers 
and submarines encircle Britain. 

Beyond comparison, the most vital of materials is 
food. Unlike steel or copper, aluminum or rubber, food 
has no substitutes. We have it or we do not have it. 
With it, all things are possible. Without it, tanks and 
planes can give no security. If the defense of America is 
to be certain, food for 130,000,000 Americans, and those 
who stand with us, must come regularly to market. 

Today, as always, the production of that food is the 
task of American farmers. Today, more than ever, 
American farmers are relying on the farm equipment 
industry to provide them with the mechanized tools of 
agriculture. For, while the need for farm products rises, 
the supply of farm labor constantly dwindles as men 








are diverted to the Armed Services and the factories. 

This Company and the industry of which it is a part 
have the factories, the trained employes, the engineer- 
ing skill, and the distributing organizations to get 
these vital tools to the farmers of America where they 
need them and when they need them—swbject only to 
the allocation of materials. 

Swords are beaten into plowshares when peace fol- 
lows war. Today, throughout the world, plowshares 
are beaten into swords...In America, the greatest 
food-producing country in the world, it is well to 
consider that PLOWSHARES ARE SWORDS! 


urd Pntrruuh 


President 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Because it is possible to reduce weight without sacrificing 
strength, N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is being tested for many 
important aviation parts and products. 

A factor of particular importance to aircraft engineers is the 
very high resistance N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has to impact 


and fatigue, both at normal as well as at sub-zero tempera- 


tures. This means that parts and products fabricated of 


N-A-X HIGH TENSILE have unusually high resistance to 
shocks and stresses—will operate at high efficiency in all 
kinds of weather conditions with ]ower maintenance and 
replacement cost. 


FABRICATION—N-A-X HIGH TENSILE can be formed 


There are many applications 
for this low alloy steel... 


NAX 


High Tensile 


in Airplane Manufacture... 
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readily, either hot or cold, with all the ease and speed of mild 
carbon steel—it goes through each phase of manufacturing 
smoothly, easily, quickly and economically. Its superior 
ductility permits cold drawing into intricate as well as simple 
shapes. And because of its extremely high ductility, finished 
products and parts have unusually high resistance to IMPACT 
and FATIGUE, at very hot or sub-zero temperatures. It 
possesses excellent welding properties and has good resistance 
to both corrosion and abrasion. 

A Great Lakes engineer will be glad to show you how you 
can use N-A-X HIGH TENSILE to advantage. Write, wire 
or telegraph for one today, 





Bars... Forging Bars... Automobile Bumper Sections. . 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up tog! inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and alloy)... Merchant 
. Bar Mill Sections... N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Bars, Shapes, Sheets, 
Billets... Sheet Bars... Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets . .. Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling ... Deep Drawing Quality (in all 
grades, widths up to gI inches) .. . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS--(Continued) 














instance, would provide equipment for a substantial supply of high-grade 
iron ore to United States. ffice of Production Management planning for 
10,000,000 tons of additional steel capacity here requires more iron ore, 
especially of the high quality available in Brazil. 
GOVERNMENT lending fo hemisphere ti ei ecoming fi ly established 
policy. But Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, i insisting Ex- 
port-Import Bank make loans on a sound business basis, for eventual re- 
payment. Mr. Pierson points out that bank already has collécted $102,- 
000,000 out of $280,000,000 in loans, and earned profit of more than 
$12,000,000. Insistence on "business loans" explains why bank used only 
part of $500, ( »OQOO | itional lending authority grante by Congress to 
tide South Ameri OVE Grisi tte Lo of t e witn &£ De 
STATE DEPARTMENT wants to remove obstacle to fuller exchans of Latin-American 
raw materials fo loans, machinery, iil equipment, consumer 
goods from the Unite States. Thi give Mexico strong bargaining position in 
discussior fo ettling ispute ove eizure of - S.-owne oil properties. 
OIL COMPANIES object to small "token" payment for pro rties. They fear 


pa t prope 

Mexican settlement might provide model for confiscation of foreign- 
Owned investments in other countries. Greatest reservoir of oil, out- 
Side the United States, Middle East and Russia, is in the Caribbean area. 
Anglo-American capital is dominant in hemisphere oil. British war wa- 
chine is fed with oil from Venezuela and Colombia. 








EXPANSION of trade is expected aftermath of Mexican-United States agree- 
ment on oil and other disputed points. Loans and sale of metals would 
line Mexican pockets with dollars. Mexico wants machinery, rail equip- 
ment, automobiles, electrical goods from this country. Motor highways 
will be pushed with U. S. loans and machinery. 


USE OF CREDITS of Export-Import Bank for purchase of industrial equipment in 





U. S. is hampered by priorities tangle. Policy of new Economic 





Defense Board on preference for exports to Latin America has not yet clarified. 


But 


scarcer goods will have to be rationed for export markets, the same as for 


domestic markets, especially with large scale aid to Russia. 





CERTAIN to get high ratings for shipment to hemisphere markets are these: 
(Ll) materials for air bases; (2) rail and road building equipment to fa- 
cilitate movement of raw materials to this country and communications 
with Panama Canal; (3) transports for air lines; (4) mining machinery; 
(5) coal to replace erstwhile supplies from Europe; (6) replacement and 
repair parts for motors, machinery, etc.; (7) lubricants, fuel oil, 
machines to keep present industry going. 


URGENT NEED for war industry materials is forcing Maritime Commission to 
give priority to ships for hemisphere routes. This is illustrated in 
assignment of eight boats to carry nitrates from Chile. Trade in met- 
als will require more ships. Tonnage in Latin-American trades approxi- 
mates 1,105,000, against January 1 total of 833,000, including vessels 
carrying materials for Caribbean and Panama Canal projects. 








CANADA is balancing trade scales with big metal sales to U. S. Nickel, 
aluminum, lead, gold, etc., are producing dollar exchange at rate of $350,- 
000,000 annually. This is record-breaking--and growing. 
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63s Heavier Taxes 
Taking Shape 
For Next Year 


Taxpayers will face a double income tax 
problem next year. First of all, they will 
have to pay heavy taxes on their 1941 in- 
comes. And, at the same time, they will 
have to lay aside large sums for much 
heavier taxes on their 1942 incomes. 

There is general agreement among Gov- 
ernment officials and congressional leaders 
that this kind of situation will exist. Rea- 
son is that a further sharp increase in in- 
come taxes, both for corporations and in- 
dividuals, is regarded as certain next year. 
Object will be twofold: To raise money to 
help meet defense costs, and to retard the 
inflationary spiral of rising prices. 

When Congress tackles the problem of 
further tax increases next year, the Treas- 
ury will lay special stress on higher income 
taxes, particularly on that part of corpora- 
tion income that may be classed as “ex- 
cess profits.” Congress is expected to agree, 
in part, but present forecasts are that it 
will Jean more toward sales taxes, espe- 

; cially a general manufacturers’ sales tax, 
ES | the Treasury will like. Anticipated 
, result is a compromise, with much higher 
taxes on incomes, estates and gifts, com- 
modities and services. 

Treasury preference for higher income 
taxes was shown last week by Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, when, in a 
speech before the American Bankers As- 
sociation in Chicago, he called for an “all- 
out” tax program next year, based on abili- 
ty to pay. This principle means, essentially, 
higher income taxes rather than levies 
that fall equally on the poor and well-to-do. 

The Treasury, in fact, would welcome a 
situation under which taxpayers would 
have to put money aside for taxes on 1941 
and 1942 incomes at the same time. Reason 
is that this would act as a brake on infla- 
tion, since the taxpayers would have less 
money to spend, especially for consumer 
durable goods. That would take away part 
of the consumer demand that tends to 
cause an increase in prices. 

Higher taxes are one of the main devices 
by which the Administration is seeking to 
curb inflation. Others listed by Mr. Mor- 
genthau in his speech are: 

1. Direct controls by the Office of Price 

| Administration, under Leon Henderson. 

2. A more effective priority system, 

ag ereby defense materials would be con- 

rved for defense purposes, with a mini- 

mum of diversion for hoarding and for non- 
defense channels. 

3. A maximum amount of Government 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1941 
(In Dollars 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 











ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... eseeee ee $924,761,414 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
I ib ie kas bh ne eh ek ee hee weenie oe 1,153,793,588 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. .............4. 52,879,268 
State and Municipal Securities....... rer Tee errr 208,889,433 
ae ae a el i a 72,815,032 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .......... 620,783,128 
Real Estate Loans and Securities..............cc000. 6,264,511 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ............e00- 6,509,327 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... .............ccec08 4,290,000 
Ownership of International Banking Cerporation ...... 7,000,000 
SN icc rumeds be sae aa teeeuasanudtn a eate 39,880,775 
I ah kseesdsbd c05.65d ans Sead eewes 5,163 
EE Ns a ah mae aa ee ieee aad eaa aks - 1,085,443 
Pere errr eeeccccccccscccccce eoes $3 ,098,957,082 
LIABILITIES 
5k codeshare er aneeeas $2,897,061,411 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $13,710,226 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 5,482,878 8,227,348 
Items in Transit with Branches. .,..........e.0- teens 14,725,803 


Reserves for: 


Uneagned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 





oe 4,129,814 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... ee 11,995,381 
a ae ar gr en an ee eg rr eee 1,550,000 
iw cne OAR ae eee nee he ebew eee $77,500,000 
Na AK des bake ensseeNentenaneeeee 65,500,000 
Wadivided Protns. ......ccoscosse coccscee 88,007,385 161,267,325 
OCCT TT TT TCO Te 


coercccccccccccesce $3,098,957 ,082 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1941. 


$81,305,327 of United States Government Obligations and $15,578,630 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $66,428,474 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Mfember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


























CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, September 24, 1941 























RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks................-. $ 818,185,017.28 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 624,063 ,801.66 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 58,987 ,537.99 
Deis Be TINS go kc cs ccc cccesccaecess 256,348 ,753.49 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 2,850 ,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 586,877.41 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 3,040,857 .32 
I os op: kha Sohne dae oid ala anew Woes 12,075 ,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 2,210,222.39 

$1,778,348,067.54 

LIABILITIES 

re eer rTerrerrererrreree oo Ue 
POIIIIEG o.oo dct ccrcrtdeccesccanceens ° 592,217.32 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 5,701 ,893.00 
Reserve for Contingencies ............eeee+ 17 329,344.98 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 411,637.55 
I 66.0 6h0 500 ddbseseneesereucis 50,000,000.00 
I ci 0cct Kid eeeeCenbaade eae enww neue 45 000,000.00 
ROU WHENO 0 ot tdevsscreescesesdeus 14,920, 130.93 

$1,778,348 ,067.54 





United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $183,355,231.05 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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—Wide World 
SENATOR GEORGE 
Opposition to 10 per cent ceiling 


borrowing from the savings of the people 
through defense bond sales. That would 
mean less borrowing from commercial 
banks, which simply give the Government 
ledger credits, increasing the volume of 
money instead of using money that al- 
ready exists. 

4. Reduced bank loans for purchase for 
nondefense use of materials needed in the 
defense program. Mr. Morgenthau asked 
the bankers to co-operate by postponin 
loans for purchase of copper, steel and 
other defense materials to be used for non- 
defense purposes until the priorities sys- 
tem could be made broader and more ef- 
fective. 

Despite the defense bond drive and 
sales of tax anticipation notes to be turned 
in next year in payment of 1941 income 
taxes, the Government faces the necessity 
of borrowing substantial sums in the open 
market, a large part of which will come 
from banks. The Treasury has just under- 
taken to borrow up to $1,250,000,000, the 
largest single cash loan in five years. 

Treasury plans for higher income taxes 
next year are expected to follow these 
main lines: 

Corporation taxes. Specific proposal 
now being advanced is a 6 per cent profit 
limit for corporations. Intimations, how- 
ever, are that, in making this proposal, 
the Administration is asking for more than 
it expects to get in the hope that it may 
get something closer to what it wants than 
Congress thus far is willing to approve 

Up to now, the Administration has been 
asking Congress to apply the excess prof- 
its tax to corporation profits above an in- 
come credit ranging from 4 to 10 per cent 
of invested capital, depending on the cor- 
poration’s earning rate in the four yeag: 
preceding the defense emergency. * 

Thus, if Corporation A averaged 3 per 
cent of invested capital in the years 1936 
to 1939, inclusive, it would be allowed a 
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4 per cent credit. If it averaged 7 per cent, 
this would be its credit. If 20 per cent, it 
would be allowed 10 per cent, which would 
become a “ceiling.” 

Opposition in Congress, which has pre- 
vented the plan’s adoption, has centered 
around the 10 per cent ceiling proposal, 
which would mean that all high profits of 
corporations, not merely those resulting 
from the defense boom, would be subject 
to the excess profits tax. Leader of the op- 
position has been Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, who insists that care 
should be taken to see that corporations 
are able to continue paying taxes. 

Individual income taxes. “All-out” in- 
come taxes would mean much higher sur- 
taxes, which now start at the first dollar 
of taxable income. The Treasury this year 
asked Congress to adopt a surtax rate 
schedule beginning at 11 per cent. Next 
year, presumably, it will renew this sug- 
gestion, or ask for a surtax schedule be- 
ginning at even higher levels; say, 15 or 
18 per cent. 

What would this mean to a married man 
who has two dependents and earns $4,000 
a year? His exemptions and credits are 
$2,300 under the revenue act just passed. 
That means that he must pay a surtax of 
6 per cent on $1,700, or $102. Against the 
4 per cent normal tax he will have an 
earned income credit of $400 in addition 
to his personal exemption and credit for 
dependents. Thus he will have to pay this 


: levy on $1,300, resulting in a tax of $52. 
MERE Therefore, total federal taxes on his 1941 


income will be $154. 

But if his surtax started at 11 per cent, 
he would have to pay $239; if 15 per cent, 
$307; if 18 per cent, $358. 

Estate and gift taxes. The Treasury 
wants much higher taxes on estates and 
insurance policies in the lower brackets. 
It has recommended estate tax and insur- 
ance exemption be reduced from $40,000 to 
$25,000, but Congress did not agree. Gift 
taxes are three-fourths of estate levies. 


Preventing Monopoly in Financing 


The controversy over competitive bid- 
ding by buyers and underwriters of se- 
curities as the best way to prevent mo- 
nopoly in security sales has flared up again. 
This time, the assertion is made that com- 
petitive bidding, instead of preventing mo- 
nopoly, actually will result in monopoly. 

Author of this argument is Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York and President 
Roosevelt’s first Budget Director. Mutual 
Life headed an insurance group that last 
week made a successful bid for $90,000,000 
of debentures of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. . 

Mr. Douglas suggests that the whole 
question of direct bids for securities by 
large institutional investors such as insur- 
ance companies should be re-examined 
with a view to avoiding economic injury 
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Ahead! 


RED LABEL—8 years old 
BLACK LABEL—12 years old 
Both 86.8 proof 








BORN 1820... 
still going strong 


| ITS SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


| JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE IMPORTER 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 103 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 17, 1941 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1941, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
October 15, 1941, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 
San Francisco, California. 
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Now Ready—INDEX 


First six months of 1941 
The United States News 


An Index for the first six months of 1941 is 
now ready. It lists the contents of all the issues 
by subject, by individual, by the material cov- 
ered, and refers you quickly to the issue and 
page number where the subject is treated. Un- 
der individual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various depart- 
ments of the Government are extensivel: in- 
dexed under separate headings. 

This Index offers many uses in preparing ma- 
terial for debates and in studying specific sec- 
tions of national affairs. 


Send 50 cents for the Index for the last six 
months of 1940; one dollar if you wish to reserve 
a copy for the last six months of 1941. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Will your 
defense plants 
be serving you 


in 1965? 


In 1917 many manufacturers had to ex- 
| pand their plants fast. Some of them used 
cheap building materials. But in later 
years these same buildings ate up main- 
tenance dollars right and left. 

The best measure of what a building 
material will do is what it has done in 
the past. There are installations of gal- 
vanized Armco Ingot Iron that go back to 
1909 and are in good condition today — 
32 years later. THis extra-durable metal 
has the longest service record of any low- 
cost iron or steel sheets. Use galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron on your defense plants 
for long life with low upkeep cost. The 
American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2791 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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The soft, resilient “‘shock absorber’ action 
of KIMPAK gives your product maximum 
protection against breakage and damage 
in transit . . . adds the sales advantage of 


attractiveness... 


saves time and waste in 


your shipping room. That’s a winning 


combination. 


You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets and 
pads of the thickness and size that meet 
your needs exactly. KIMPAK is inexpen- 


sive, light-weight, flexible . . 


- aS easy to 


use as a piece of string. Since KIMPAK 
absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture, it more than meets government 
postal regulations regarding shipping of 


liquids . 


. . Don’t delay. Mail coupon 


for complete information about KIMPAK. 


*Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Office 
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to the country. Points he raised were: 

Competitive bidding in the long run 
will tend to concentrate the biggest 
and best security issues in the hands 
of a few large investing institutions, 
which between them may control the 
securities of the country’s leading cor- 
porations. That would 
nopoly. 

The result might be to damage the 
country’s investment banking ma- 
chinery. Smaller investors not ‘in a 
position to bid the highest prices for 
the best securities would not have a 
chance. 

Leading champion of competitive bid- 
ding in the sale of securities is the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, which 
regulates the stock markets and other 
securities markets. The Commission re- 
quires competitive bidding in the sale of 
securities of public utility companies. It 


mean mo- 


—Wide World 
LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 
Opposition to competitive bidding 





put this rule into effect after a long con- 
troversy with investment bankers. 

Object of the SEC was to dissolve tie- 
ups between public utility companies and 
big investment banking houses—in other 
words, to break up monopoly. The Com- 
mission wanted to see that the public 
utility companies got the best price for 
their securities. 

Mr. Douglas’s criticism raises the ques- 
tion whether competitive bidding would 
result in a monopoly by insurance com- 
panies in place of what the SEC regarded 
as an investment banker monopoly. In the 
case of the A. T. & T. debenture issue, the 
investment banking community was shut 
out of participation because the insurance 
companies offered a better price. 

Answer of SEC officials is that they had 
nothing to do with A. T. & T. decision to 
offer the securities on a competitive bid- 
ding basis, since they regulate only public 
utility companies. 
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“WHAT‘S YOURS — 
A TONKA BEAN 
SODA?” 


“4. 10, THANKS, we'll take va- 

nilla!”’ Yet they would taste 
alike. For the tonka bean, useful 
flavoring fruit, is employed in the 
manufacture of artificial vanilla ex- 
tract and as a vanilla substitute in 
perfumes, sachets, soaps, food, and 
for flavoring tobacco. 


These black-skinned, aromatic 
almond-like seeds of a leguminous 
tree which grows wild and profusely 
in the jungled regions of the upper 
Orinoco and Apure rivers in Vene- 
zuela are gathered in their pods be- 
fore fully ripe, dried in the shade, 
“sweated,” or partly fermented, to 
fix the aroma, and shipped to the 
United States where the essence is 
extracted. 


Tonka beans, vanilla beans, hun- 


dreds of other products of field, fac- 
tory, mine, and the factories and 
properties themselves, are insured in 
foreign lands the world over by the 
AIU. Simplified US$ coverage in 
American companies and an expe- 
rienced international organization 
assure prompt, effective service. 


Companies not now using our facil- 
ities to protect their interests abroad 
are invited to confer with us through 
their own insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 

111 John Street, New York 


340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 
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Profits 


By Our Own Tax Expert 


To the Treasury, 


That Empty Building, Corner of 15th St. and Penn. Ave., 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Money Friends: 


Your idea is okay, but your spelling is all wrong. 
this Administration never did know how to spell. 
remember the “breathing spell’? 

You say there should be a limit of 6 per cent on profits. That 
sounds all right, but it doesn’t read so well. What this country 
needs is a 6 per cent limitation on prophets. 


However, 
Do you 


There are 132,000,000 persons in the United States and 
132,000,000 prophets. Just think what an excess-prophets tax 
would do for (a) the 

) MARK MY WORDS, Treasury and (b) the 








¢ 
ARMADUKE . , 
* IF NOU DON'T national peace of mind. 


?) > : : 
DO AS_ = '\G" 9 Every once in a while 
+ 


1 say Incle Franklin oives us 

St. Eve. Lf nele Franklin gives us 

a piece of his mind, and 

opens ) we dare say we deserve 
TRANQUILITY a it. But an Administra- 


tion effort to give us all 

a peace of mind—TI think you'd get something, there. 
We are not for peace at any price. We just happen wistfully 
to remember the opening paragraph of a quaint old document 
preserved in the Library of Congress, which is called “The 


Constitution.” It says something there about an effort to 
“insure domestic tranquility.” Domestic tranquility! Weren't 


those old-timers a bunch of impractical idealists, though, hey? 

But domestic tranquility is an ideal that can be approximated 
with the Treasury’s help, just like dollar wheat. 

How? The excess-prophets tax! 

Why, a 94 per cent curtailment of Charles Lindbergh alone 
would do more to insure domestic tranquility than a like re- 
duction in the personal income tax. Here’s how it would work. 
The inventor of the mechanical heart gets thirty minutes’ 
radio time to deliver his prophecies of doom and destruction, 
but under the 6 per cent prophets’ limitation he can speak for 
only 1.8 minutes and the public collects 28.2 minutes of com- 
plete silence on the air. What a boon that would be by itself! 

What has this country jittery and inefficient? The fact that 
it doesn’t know what is going to happen. Why doesn’t it 
know what is going to happen? Because there are too many 
prophets uttering forecasts with a profound air of certainty. 

Go back to this month a year ago. You couldn’t get a hair- 
cut or an ice cream soda without finding a prophet at your 
elbow saying: “If Roosevelt is re-elected there will be a revo- 
lution in six weeks.” Up to June of 1940 all the prophets were 
solemnly declaring Roosevelt wouldn’t run for a third term. 
You may say that, if the prophets were wrong the first time, 
they should not have been believed on the second, but human 
nature doesn’t run that way. The reaction was: “Well, a 
prophet can’t be wrong all the time.” So what happened? 
Everybody went out and bought himself a farm with a cave 
on it, and now there is a serious shortage of caves needed by 
England for conversion into air-raid shelters. 

At this juncture the prophets take one step forward, raise 
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their lugubrious voices, and announce it doesn’t make any 
difference anyhow, because Britain will be invaded come next 
Wednesday and London will be occupied by the Nazis. 

With that, strikes are called in all defense plants, because 
the workers think that, if the war is going to be over soon, 
they will soon be unemployed anyhow, so they might as well 
get used to not working by degrees. 

What about all the prophets who forecast that Russia would 


capitulate within two weeks after the Nazi invasion began? 





They are still on the 
job, only at present Twoon Too BAD ! 
they are prophesying JOKARD > anaee 
that, because the Rus- 


sians are so busy fight- 
ing, the are in 
danger of drying up and 
so our fleet won’t be 
worth anything. 

They figure it this way: 


oceans 


Normally, 


021 pounds of caviar. There are 32,000 sturgeon eggs in a pound 


Russia produces 754,866,- 


of caviar. That means there will be 24,145,712,672 sturgeons 
hatched from eggs that would otherwise have been consumed 
on pieces of soggy toast. Half of them will be females. Each 
female lays 2,000,000 eggs, so next year there will be nearly 
50,000,000,000,000,000 sturgeons clogging the rivers of Europe 
and migrating to America. By 1943, when our two-ocean Navy 
is finished, 100,000,000,000,000,000 sturgeons will be filling every 
river, the waters won’t be able to run into the sea, the seas 
will dry up, and there we are, stuck with a lot of warships. 

If you imposed the 6 per cent prophets tax, that would re- 
duce the number of imaginary sturgeons by 94 per cent, thus 
leaving at least enough water for the Nyack-Tarrytown ferry. 

Other prophets are predicting inflation. They put more chills 
into that word than there are snowflakes in Little America. 

“When is it coming?” asks the trembling citizen. 

“Sh-sh-sh, it’s practically here now,” whisper the prophets. 
“The Treasury is trying to keep it a secret, but the truth of the 
matter is that your money isn’t worth the paper it is printed 
on. You might as well tear it up now and toss it away.” 

The prophet shakes his head gloomily. Then the citizen 
opines as how he is going out to buy a lot of canned goods 
from some dumb grocer who isn’t wise to inflation yet. 

“By the way,” says the prophet. “Can you lend me ten 
bucks until the first?” 

You see? No matter how you work it—putting a 6 per cent 
limit on prophets or limiting each prophet to 6 per cent—it will 
work out the same in the end. Then, in the serene nation we will 
have, there will be no need to limit profits because the earners 

thereof won’t be hoard- 






err wd a ing their money or con- 
. snot Pi verting it into diamonds. 
Ls ay = They'll give it to the 


Government out of sheer 
appreciation for its 
monumental accomplish- 
ment. Some monument! 
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Tokyo-U.S. Agreement Remote .. . Mr. Hull’s Return 
To Inner Circle . .. Army Red Tape vs. Lend-Lease Aid 


President Roosevelt definitely and 
firmly let the Japanese know that 
this country was ready to do business 
on the basis of recognition by Japan 
of its commitments under the Nine- 
Power Treaty. This means that not 
much business will be done. 


x * * 


Navy Secretary Knox is starting again 
to function as a lead-off man for the 
White House in his description of how 
this Government expects to help de- 
feat Hitler through blockade. 


2 & @ 


Purchase by the Army of at least 
one of the country’s farm showplaces, 
with a very fancy price paid for the 
farm land and crops, when there was 
plenty of less valuable farm land 
available for a factory site in the 
same area, is causing some inside 
official eyebrow raising. 


x kek 


Report has it that Jesse Jones on 
more than one recent occasion has 
insisted that President Roosevelt put 
in writing his request for actions to 
be taken before the Federal Loan 
Agency would act. 


xk * 


FBI is blackballing prospective 
Government employes on occasion if 
they have been members of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party or of the Lawyers’ 
Guild—both good New Deal organiza- 
tions in the old days. 


x * * 


Officials struggling to speed lend-lease 
material to Britain and China say 
that it’s like trying to push a glacier 
to get an order through the Army’s 
barricade of red tape. 


*  *% 


President Roosevelt is resting heavily 
on Cordell Hull’s prestige and in- 
fluence in Congress to bring about 
changes in the Neutrality Act wanted 
by the White House. Hull is back on 
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the list of advisers who spend most 
time with the President. 


&we e 


New Dealers are complaining that it 
now is impossible to run a New Deal 
owing to FBI black marks against 
any individual with slightly liberal 
tendency who is seeking a Govern- 
ment job. Comment inside is that 
Robert Jackson as Attorney General 
kept the FBI in check on this issue, 
but that his successor, Francis Biddle, 
is letting it have full head. 


x * * 


Most U.S. help going to China still 
is in the form of conversation, with 
Chinese armies facing a serious situa- 
tion as a result. China is running short 
even of metals for its few arsenals. 


x *k * 


Big decline in college enrollment is 
causing the National Youth Adminis- 
tration to use new techniques to keep 
its rolls of student subsidy receivers 
up to par. That’s the reason back of 
Comptroller General Lindsay War- 
ren’s complaint to Congress. 


xk 


President Roosevelt is greatly amused 
at the rather violently unfavorable 
reaction on the part of many Con- 
gressmen, who once favored keeping 
the profits out of war, to the proposal 
of Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
that profits be limited to 6 per cent. 


xx 


Plans are afoot to bring Administra- 
tion support to the Thomas bill, pro- 
viding for a permanent public works 
agency, now before the Senate. Theory 
behind the bill is that “emergency” 
employment should be considered a 
permanent fixture of Government. 


kk & 


WPA officials are pleased over results 
of their “sampling” method in esti- 
mating monthly unemployment. The 
method follows those used in taking 
sample public opinion polls and a 


high degree of accuracy is indicated. 
The Labor Department now accepts 
WPA unemployment figures. 


x *k * 


No details, apparently, are too minute 
to be overlooked by Government de- 
fense statisticians. Recently one of 
them was engaged in figuring mainte- 
nance costs per mile for a camel used 
to transport supplies. 


*& & 


Backstage politics still flourish despite 
the defense emergency. One promi- 
nent New England Republican, re- 
cently sworn into the Naval Reserve, 
was transferred from his home State 
upon complaint of a Democratic rival. 


x * * 


Railroad executives are relieved to 
get through the autumn bulge in traf- 
fic without a serious shortage of cars. 
Less-than-seasonal increase in car- 
loadings saved some roads from a 
threatened squeeze on equipment. Rail 
men think argument for closer Gov- 
ernment control of roads to meet 
shortages must be put on ice for an- 
other year at least, 


& & & 


Defense officials are studying British 
experiences in buying outright at fixed 
prices Canadian copper, Australian 
wool, wheat and other Empire sup- 
plies of basic materials. Object of 
huge-scale buying partly is to control 
prices. United States has a field for 
this type of buying in hemisphere 
markets, such as copper from Chile, 
sugar from Cuba. 


xk * 


Russian requests for large quantities 
of tools and machinery to equip new 
war industry east of Ural Mountains, 
out of reach of Hitler’s armies, have 
stumped British-American officials. 
Sticking point is whether aid to Rus- 
sia should embrace development of 
heavy industry as basis for building 
long-term resistance by Soviets against 
Germany. 
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; “B’—in type and radio code—is the symbol of RCA’s “Beat the Promise” Campaign | 





“Beat the Promise”—RCA’s Pledge 
to Uncle Sam—highlights a cam- 
paign to speed National Defense! 


4 | PLEDGE MYSELF 


Signed by thousands of ae ee erememnne The patriotic spirit be- 
members of the RCA om ens naluepemepacoResr tt hind ‘‘ Beat the Promise”’ 
have undertaken to meet the 
family, the pledge shown er eests af Sur SaneeyS has been translated into 
national defense program, 
here symbolizes a deter- but wherever possible to action. With traditional 

aos \ BEAT THE PROMISE. ‘ 
mination not merely to \ RCA cooperation, every- 
meet delivery of radio ) one is helping to speed 
equipment to the Government, but production and cut down waste. 
whenever possible to Beat the Promise Many delivery dates already have 


by completing equipment even sooner been beaten...and there will be no 


than the commitments specify! let-down in the months ahead! 





* * . 
Radio Corporation of America 
RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. Radiomarine Corp. of America RCA Laboratories National Broadcasting Company, Ine. 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc. RCA Institutes, Inc. 





ANGELA CUMMINS 
Chesterfield’s 
Girl of the Month 


Ky MILDNESS, for BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING, 


Chesterfield is the winning cigarette... theyre quick to satisfy with 


their right combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 
All areund you, pack after pack, you'll see Chesterfields 


viving smokers a lot more pleasure. Join in, light ‘em up, 





and you've got a cigarette to cheer about. 


Everywhere you go... ee 
it’s have a Chesterfield ht dliyy 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 








